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The Characters of Theophrastus, translated 
from the Greek, and illustrated by Phy- 
‘siognomical Sketches. To which ure sub- 
joined the Greek Text, with Notes, and 
Hints onthe Individual Varieties of Human 
Nature. By Francis Howe x. Royal 
gvo. pp. 261. London, 1824. 

Turopurastus—the pupil of Plato— the 

friend and successor of Aristotle in the 

Lyceum, he whose brilliant genius and 
werful cloquence were the admiration 

of the Athenians, and whose friendship 

was sought by kings and princes—has at 

length found an editor and appeared in a 

dress worthy of his talents and his fame. 

It is very remarkable that his Characters, 

the most celebrated of the two hundred 

treatises said to have been written by him 
that have come down to us, have been com- 





tant and forgotten members of the great 
family of man; those volumes of the grave 
records of history, aud that, in viewing the 
imitative creations of the chisel, the eye is 
attracted by the irresistible claim of family 
relationship which we are delighted to per- 
ceive and to acknowledge.’ 

‘Their intrinsic beauty,’ he continues, 
‘therefore, is not the sole source of the 
pleasurable emotions that seem to cluster 
about these precious relics of early ages, 
They come down to us as monuments of the 
unimpaired sameness Of human nature, and 
of the entireness of its lesser as well as of 
its stronger impulses. They are evidences 
of the perpetuity of all its fine varieties of 
transient feeling, and of all its diversities of 
Original disposition. 

* The Characters of Theophrastus possess 
an interest and a value of the same kind, 
and in a degree beyond most of the remains 
of Grecian literature. They are inartificial 


paratively little known to the English reader, | and exact portraitures of the very pecull- 


and, as Mr. Howell observes, have, ‘in 


this country, been read chiefly in the loose | under our 


{ 


paraphrase of Brayére.’” They have not, | 


however, been without numerous imitators 
in this species of writing ; and without de- 


nymy to Bishop Earle or Sir Thomas Over- | 


bury the merit of great originality, there is 

little doubt but they had-“Theophrastus ip 

view when the former wrote his Microcus- 

mographia, and the latter his admirable 
aracters, 

It has been usual to consider Theophiras- 
’ as the father of the dramatic stvle, but 
dtr. Howell with much more reason sup- 
saan that he has thus been placed at the 
ry ofa class to which he had no intention 

itt his writings should belong. 
are,’ savs Mr. } in hi 
fy Says Mr. Howell in his preface, many 
reasons for believing that, ' 
ing oe ' 

8 to furnish merely dramatic or satirical 
mre of manners, he designed to collect 
= any fora comprehensive and scientific 
4 ¥ ! _ ‘= ry" . 

; ue History of man. The style of the 

Ork o ‘g ° y % 
ban iw the terms in which he an- 
ounces his decien ie} : 
whi me we Sesign in the prefatory epistle 
a te = scientine character of his 
and a * known habits and pursuits, 
eco . le occupied as the appointed 
that eB irmtotle—are circumstances 

YF a od avour this opinion.’ 

1 V; 7 , ab 
Wheniten (ott ofthe Characters of Theo- 
‘Us We also avree j inl ‘ith M 
Howell a sree in opinion with Mitr. 

0 observec 

hes neha absery es that ‘the marble that 

IC sinile Upon its fleshy surface the fro- 
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‘There | 


far from propos- | 


arities of tewper that are*every day passing 
own observation. The phrases 
and the actions of the beings described by 
the successor of Aristotle are precisely the 


| phrases and the actions of the beings with 
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Sa ago, awakens in our | to the theatre and takes his sons, 
Vivid sympathy with the dis- | those occasions when the house is thrown | 


| of the world and human nature, we should | 


whoin we are ourselves conversant. These 
faithful records of human nature serve to 
prove that, under every changing influence 
of time and climate, of institutions aud opi- 
nions and manners, nind, with all its shades 
of difierence, 1s the same.’ 








If age could give wisdom or a knowledge 


not be surprised at the correct pictures of | 
Theophrastus, since he lived to the age of 
107, and commenced his Characters in his 
99th year, Before we notice the very ex- 
cellent physiognomical sketches and remarks 
of Mr. Howell, we shall quote one or two of 
the Characters, to show how they are trans- 
lated,—freely, we adimit, but spiritedly also: 


‘THE SORDID. 


PHE 
‘That man ts justly called a lover of fli! 
lucre to whom the relish and value of gain | 
isenhanced by the baseness of the means | 
that have been employed in its acquisition, 


‘If a fellow of this soit invites you toa} 
feast, you will do wisely to carry a morse! 
with you, to make up for his scanty fare. He 
will borrow money of a stranger wio lodges 
fora night in his house. Atanordinary he is 
the carver, and, wlule le 


‘ 

. 
+ 
4 


; ' 
loads hisown olate. 
' 


says—‘* Ic is fair that he who toils for others 
should bave the portion for two.” | 
wine, and he does noi scruple to send what 


is adulterated, even to his friend. 


setls 


a eee 


t 
He goes 


Only on 








open to the populace. If he is employed 
on an embassy, he leaves at home the pro- 
vision made at the public cost fer his jour- 
ney, and on the road borrows what he needs 
from his colleagues. ‘The slave who follows 
him, he loads with a burden beyond his 
strength, and at the same time gives hin 
less than the customary allowance of food. 
He demands his share of the presents made 
to the embassy at a foreign court, and 
sells it.’ 

‘In the bath he declares that the oil 
brought to him by the servant is rancid; 
and, on this pretence, he uses what belongs 
toanotherperson. If his servants chauce to 
fiud money on the road, he claims hisshare, 
using the vulgar proverb,—‘“ Such is com- 
mon.” When he sends his cloak to the ful- 
ler, he borrows one from a neighbour, which 
he continues to wear till it is asked for. 
Nor are these the worst of his practices. 
Ile metes out provisions to his household 
in a measure that has a false bottom; and 
even from this he strikes off the *topv 
Through the indulgence of a frrend he pur- 
chases some article much below its value, 
which he presently sells at an exorbitaut 
price. Having a debt of thirty pounds to 
pay, he contrives that the silver shall be 
deticientin weight by four drachmus, [f bis 


children have been prevented from atrend- 


ing their school by sickness, he makes a do- 
duction, according to the time they have 
been absent, from the salaries of Choir mias- 
ters; and because many public holidays oc- 
cur in February, he keeps them at home the 
whole month, that he may not bave te pay 


‘for days in which they are not actuaily at 


school. In settling accounts with 4 servant, 
or ip receiving rent from a tenant, he exactsa 
discouat, on pretence of the ditlerence in 
value between one kind of coin and another. 
When it falls to his lot to give a feast to the 
citizens of lis ward, he supplies his own 
family out of the provision imade for the 


>! puble dinner: and of all that is left upon 


the table he takes strict account 5 lest the 
half ofa bunch of radishes should be puré 
loined by the waiters. If he goes a journey 
with companions, he employs their attend- 
ants, having let out his own ftootman for the 
without, however, bringing the hire to 


time 5 


‘account in the common purse. If provi- 


sions for a club dinner are lodged at his 
house, he cribs a part from every article, 
even from the wood, the lentils, the vivegar, 
the Sait, aud the oul tor the lamps. lo order 
to avoid making a marrtage offering when a 
wedding takes place in a friend’s family, he 
will leave his home for a (me, to be out of 
He is ever borrowing those petty 


72? 
sl 


the way. 
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articles from his friends, which no one would 
choose to ask for again; and for which a 
payment were offered it would hardly be 
received.’ 

‘ THE OLD TRIFLER. 

‘This foolish fellow, although he ts three 
seore, would fain distinguish himself tn ac- 
complishments and exercises proper only to 
youth. He commits verses to memory ; 
and, attempting to sing them over the botile, 
cannot recollect two lines together. [le 
learns from his son to use the spear and 
shield,—to the right, tothe left, and behind. 
Making a visit in the country, be mounts a 
strange horse, and while he auns to display 
his skill and agility in riding, be is thrown and 
breaks his head. He may be seen fencing 
and thrusting at a wooden figure, or con- 
tending with his own servant, for mastery 
in the bow and lance: and in this worthy 
employment he will give and receive instruc- 
tion with equal coudescension. Even in 
the bath he is the finished verformer; which 
he makes apparent by the ridiculous alert- 
ness of his turns and capers. But to see 
him in perfection, you must observe bin 
when, to please a party of ladies, he under- 
takes to fiddle and dance to his own tune.’ 

These will be suthcient to show the merit 
ef Mr. Howell’s translation: those who wish 
to compare with the original we refer to the 
work itself, wherethey will find the Greek 
text, followed by copious “ notes and hints 
on the individual varities of human nature.” 
The discrepancy between the Greek and 
the English is rather iu the structure of the 
sentence than the substance of the thought, 
which is well preserved. 

In the notes, Mr. Howell necessarily 
touches upon physiognomy and craniology, 
philosophically pointing out the difficulties 
of the one and the absurdities of the other. 
In bis note on the Dissembler, he observes 
that ‘the same tendency to pursue the re- 
moter cennections of causes may produce, 
according to the directions that may be 
given to the character by its other compo- 
nent principles, or by external circum- 
stances, either the dissembler and knave, 
or the abstruse thinker and subtle sophist;’ 
and, after mentioning two persons—one a 
man of high integrity, the other a knave,—in 
whose faces there is no physiognomical in- 
dication of the vast moral difference be- 
tween their two characters, or, at least, only 
of the faintest kind, difficult to be ascer- 
tained and described, Mr. Howell thus ex- 
plains it:— 

‘It is generally true, that muscular action 
in the face, after deducting fur the degree 
of present emotion and exertion, is in in- 
verse proportion to the rate of intelligence, 
or, at least, to the soundness of the faculties; 
the more mind, the less exterior movement. 
Hence it is, as every olbserver of faces and 
characters knows, that the most able andac- 
complished dissembler is the one who is the 
least likely tu be detected by his physiogno- 
nical expression. Nor is this to be attri- 
huted so much to a higher proficiency in 
the arts of sell-command and concealment, 
as tu the excellence of the intellect. There 
are hiaves whose tact is so nice, whose per- | 
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ceptions are so quick, and whose reasoning 
powers are so perfectly serene and free from 
vbstructions, that, even while watching the 
crisis of a plot, or actually fingering the 
threads of a fraud, they might safely place 
their smooth, guy, and tranquil faces by the 
side of the open-eyed ingenuousness of 
youth, or challenge comparison with the 
bland smile of beneficence and integrity ; 
on the other hand, there are to be found 
luckless faces, very likely to bring their 
owners under unfounded suspicion, which 
yet indicate nothing worse than the alter- 
nate perplexity and chuckling satisfaction 
of a petty mind—childishly crafty, perhaps 
in trifles, but thoroughly honest in matters 
of importance, If, then, as there is reason to 
believe, the elements of the mental consti- 
tution prevail in physiognomical expression 
over the indications of the actual moral con- 
dition of the individual, it will follow that 
discriminations of moral character founded 
upon pretended physiognomical or craniolo- 
vical rules have scarcely a chance of being 
correct. Such decisions are liable to error 
in many ways :—for even if the elements 
of mind were scientifically known, and if 
the constant external symbols of these ele- 
ments were ascertained, and if the results 
of individual combinations of these ele- 
ments were understood, a capital source of 
misrepreseutation would remain, because 
that which is most important in the actual 
condition of the mind is often very remotely 
connected with muscular action, and wholly 
independant of original conformation. And 
besides these uncertainties belonging to the 
imperfect state of our knowledge of human 
nature, there is to be remembered the 
vagueness of even the most precise verbal 
descriptions of form ; and the incorrect ob- 
servations of him who applies the rule in 
each particular place. That sort of prac- 
tised talent of observation which 1S Usually 
called tact is a better guide than any pbysi- 
ognomical rules can be; but this faculty is 
liable to much fortuity, and it is incommu- 
nicable. But, in using either tact or rules 
for the discernment of character, we prose- 
cute the study of human nature in the 
wrong direction.’ 

The extent of physiognomy and its total 
inadequacy to the right knowledge of the 
human character are here very clearly de- 
fined; and Mr. Howell is not less satisfac- 
tory in his remarks on its sister mania,— 
phrenology :— 

‘A system,” says Mr. Howell, ‘ for the in- 
terpretation of the qualities of the mind by 
external symbols, such as might merit to be 
called phrenology, must be founded upon 
the combined observation of all the physical 
concomitants of mind. It is an egregious 
misnomer to confer this title upon a system 
of observations and hypotheses relating ex- 
clusively to the figure of the skull. The 
craniologists ought to return to craniology ; 
—as collectors of facts in a single depart- 
ment, they might render important services 
to the geveral science of buman nature.’ 

Again, in his note to the ‘Superstitious,’ 
Mr. Howell observes :— 

‘But let us open our eyes to the light 





Recs. 
that has lately been poured u 


. pon the sei 
of humaw nature by those who have ir 


us that imagination is not unaginati 
IMAGINATIVENESS; and that the 
recalling er of recombinit 


tauoly 
Mm, bur 


power of 
ig ideas is—Ipp,. 


rity. I say, under this guidance, IN spi 
of the dithculties to which I have here a. 


verted, we shall be able to pick from A crowd 
of persons, at discretion, either the Enthy. 
siast or the Superstitious; for both of | 
having the biform organs of imaginative 
will have foreheads bulging at the corners 
like the bows of a Dutch Indiaman, Where 
we are to seck for the indication of the yery 
essential difference between the two ming 
Lam not suthcrently versed in the system to 
be abie to determine, But what should we 
say if we were to meet with a case of en. 
nent wmaginativeness,—of that ciass, for ey. 
ample, in which the current of thought js 
evidently ruled by the suggestions of fear, 
which, instead of being indicated, as it ought 
—by two walnut-like protuberances just 
over the temples—is, in fact, symbolized by 
an impending frontal mass, that usurps the 
localities of some score of neighbour organs? 
Every one knows, indeed, that the imagina- 
tion isa bold faculty; but that it should be 
an invader of medullary freeholds to this 
extent almost surpasses belief. 

‘ By the latest and the best authorities, we 
are informed that, in the interval between 
the eyebrows and the insertion of the hair, 
twelve or fifteen distinct elements of mind, 
like so many petty feudal lords, cooped 
up between a forest anda marsh, have ‘a 
local habitation and a name;’ where, 
fenced about by impassable, though ima- 
ginary partitions, they maintain theirstate, 
and whence, in proportion to their several 
forces, not being able to elbow space for 
themselves laterally,they impatiently drive 
bone before them, and obtrude their vio- 
lence upon the superficies. If it be in- 
deed true that a symbolic chart of the hus 
man head must be as thick set with div 
sions and as intricate as a map of Ger- 
many, and that the entire surface, from 
ear to ear, is claimed by a clustering host 
of dignities, powers, energies, faculties, 
functions, &c.—it seems not less true, 
that what commonly takes place in politics 
commonly takes place also in phrenology : 
namely, that the stronger powers are woll 
to drive the weaker from their patrimo- 
nies. If this be the fact, it will be very 
necessary toremember that what might be 
laid down as an ideal phrenological topo- 
graph, duly numbered and letiered,—W!! 
yield us as little information relative to the 


eM, 
ness, 


As, 


site of particular organs in any individual 


head, as we should gain from one * 
D’Anville’s maps in Cesat’s Commen'®- 
ries, if we wished to undersand the pre" 
boundaries of the electoral states: ! os 
map of the country, but net of its actud 
occupation,’ het 

We have hitherto said nothing of 8 “ 
certainly forms the most attractive oat 
In this abie and elegant WO he 
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—— owen: Austin 
te, Williams, “Austin, ; 

field, pew other distinguished artists. 
and Howell does not stale to whom we 
Mr jebted forthe designs, though the ar- 
are 
tist need 10 
self, if heneve 
his talents ¢ 
yolume. Mr. 
tno scientific value 

ist or the ec 
= that accompany the translation and 
the notes ;’ but the pu 


yat praise W , : 
et no person who has been at all obser- 


vant of human character, but will see at 
once the fidelity with which itis personified 
in all its striking varieties In these sketches. 
They form, indeed, a key to the study of 
human nature, which is reflected under 
its various modifications ; and the editor 
need scarcely have ‘ underwrit _the dif- 
ferent habitual pecularities which they 
represent. No person of common sense 
would trust an individual like the ‘ Dis- 
sembler,’ or credit a word uttered by one 
who bore any resemblance to the ‘ Fabri- 
cator of News.’ No lover would ever com- 
mit a couple of letters, one of which was to 
his mistress, (oa servant with a countenance 
corresponding with that of the ‘ Blun- 
derer’ or the ‘Stupid.’ No one would 
make an apology to the ‘ Fearful’ 
trust his secret to the ‘ Loquacious,’ or 
associate with the ¢ Disagreeable.’ 

The sketches are bold and _ spirited, 
full of character; there is scarcely an ex- 
traneous or unnecessary line in_ their 
whole engraving, and we know not which 
toadmire the most, the artist who designed, 
or those who have so ably executed them. 
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Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Mrs. 
Frances Surripan. By Avicra Leranu. 
(Continued from p. 179.) 
We now come to what is by no means the 
east Interesting part of this work, some 
anecdotes of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
which are scattered among other details. It 
las heen reported that Mr. Sheridan passed 
through his school course without credit or 
approbation; but this was not the case, and 
Dr, Parrstates, thatalthough he was not look- 
ed upon as a good scholar, his natural powers 
were uncommonly great. While at Harrow 
lis pecuniary concerns devolved on his 
maternal uncle, Mr. Richard Chamberlaine, 
on whom he passed a hoax, very indicative 
of his future thoughtlessness :— 
On occasion of the grand annual contest 
oe arrow, Richard Brinsley was 
a competitor for the prize of archery ; 
mo qstinguished himself by the delivery 
so = This, as he was intend- 
oats thet the learned professions, was a 
eee arrangement, as it exhibited 
re iene Me scholarship ; and in the 
wee state of his father’s circum- 
5, was f 
levee som Which involved a considerable 
Mr. eleek Poet So, perhaps, reasoned 
20, bis nephew amberlaine ; but if he did 
the old "ser wits determined to disappoint 
eian in any economical views 


! 
Moses, 


t be ashamed of avowing him- | | stl 
rfurnish another evidence of | at present, Richard Brinsley, of his own 
han that displayed in this | authority, ordered the uniform of an English 
H. says in his preface that | general officer to be made up for the oc- 
e is attached by the | casion. 

litor to the graphic illustra- | he appeared, not, indeed, in the elegant 


| 
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' 
| 
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ar preferable to a frivolous | 


he might have had in favouring this ar- 
rangement. The Greek oration was to be 
delivered in the character of a military com- 
mander; and as the netions of costume 
were not so strict in those days as they are 


Accordingly, on the important day 


dress of an archer of Harrow, but in the 


blic will not withhold | equally expensive one of a military chief. 
hich the editor disavows: and | Mr. Chamberlaine, to whom of course his 
tailor’s bill was delivered, severely remon- 


strated with him on this unexpected piece 
of extravagance. Sheridan respectfully re- 
plied, that, as the speech was to be delivered 
in a martial character, he did not think the 
effect would nave been complete without 
an appropriate dress; and that, indeed, so 
deeply was he himself impressed with that 
feeling, that he was sure if he had not been 
properly habited, he could not have deli- 
vered a word of the oration.’ 

Mr. Sheridan passed two years in France, 
with his amiable wife and daughters, resid- 
ing principally at Blois, where a little in- 
cident occurred, which, as Miss Lefanu ob- 
serves, a sentimental French writer could 
dress up into a very pathetic story :— 

*‘ Among the various pets that the chil- 
dren were allowed to keep, the eldest Miss 
Sheridan had a favourite lamb, whom she 
had compassionately purchased to rescue 
him from the knife of the butcher. The 
lamb, whose name was Robin, was, during 
his nonage, the plaything of the whole 





family, but Robin in time grew to be a 
| sheep, and evinced symptoms of a mischie- 
vous disposition ; he munched and destroy- 
ed avariety of things in the house, but his 
protectress, unwiiling to proceed to extre- 
mities, and still entertaining hopes he mighit 
reforin, continued to keep him as when he 
had been her favourite and innocent pet 
lamb. At length, however, Robin became 
so extremely troublesome, that he was, un- 
known to his mistress, sent to a distance 
from the house. ‘That very night, at about 
twelve o'clock, a most piteous bleating was 
heard at the door of the cottage; this was 
Robin, who had feund his way back to his 
gentle mistress again. Such an instance 
of attachment and dog-like sagacity wrought 
a wonderful change in his favour, and it 
was resolved not to banish hin from the 
hospitable roof again. 

‘A few days afterwards, however, Robin 
was found to have extended his depredations 
to some sheets of Mr. Sheridan’s Dictionary, 
fairly written out for the press. This last 
enormity was not to be forgiven; again 
Robin was secretly disposed of. Whiat his 
fate was, ever after remained a mystery, 
but it was suspected that he was restored 
to the original destination from which he 
had once been rescued. 
Impression upon the younger branches of 
the family, that for a considerable time they 
eould not be prevailed on to touch a bit of 
inutton, lest they should happen unawares 
to dine upon a part of poor Robin.’ 





Mrs. Lefanu observes that there was a pu- 


So stroug was this | 
gard continued unbroken tll Mrs, Sheridan's 





rity of mind and sincerity of manner about 
Mrs. Sheridan which rendered others un- 
willing to deceive her, and she relates a sin- 
gular instance of this sort which occurred 
during her residence at Blois :— 

‘On her first settling there she had been 
visited by a lady, who went by the name of 
the widow of an English gentleman, and 
who was highly respected as such, for the 
excellence of her conduct. She was beau- 
tiful in person and elegant in her manners, 
and a shade of melancholy that she never 
could conquer, only rendered her more tn- 
teresting inthe eves of Mrs. Sheridan, who 
formed a speedy intimacy with her. Some 
time after this intercourse of friendship had 
taken place, the lady informed Mrs. Sheri- 
dan, with tears, that she repented having 
forced her friendship upon her, for that it 
was impossible to deceive her any longer, 
She was not what she appeared, nor deserv- 
ing of the respect and estimation in which she 
was hcid at Blois by the deceived inhabit- 
ants. The unhappy lady then proceeded 
to state that she was by birth an English- 
woman of good family, aud engaged to 
marry a gentleman of equal rank and pros- 
pects with her own; but that he, after 
basely abusing the confidence reposed in 
hin, had broken off with her when on the 
point of marriage, and only made an allow- 
ance for herself and daughter, on condition 
of her retiring into France under a borrowed 
name. ‘Thus were the apparently fortunute 
prospects of this beautiful young creature 
blasted in a moment. Thrown off by her 
justly offended family, she had followed the 
cruel advice of her lover, who, at the time 
of her making this communication, enjoyed 
a high military rank in England, and regu- 
larly remitted to her the promised stipend. 
With one old and faithful servant, who was 
alone acquainted with the unhappy story, 
this lady had fixed upon Blois as the place 
of her retreat; where for seventeen years 
she had conducted herself in a manner so 
exemplary as to conciliate the respect of 
all the inhabitants; and though, from her 
beauty, she had received several advanta- 
geous offers of marriage, she had steadily 
refused them, from a principle of honour, 
and also of perseverance in her first aid jil- 
requited attachment. ‘ Such a protracted 
period of suffering,” resumed the jady, ‘* in 
which I have endeavoured by strictness of 
conduct to retrieve the error of my youth, 
seemed, to myself, to give me a title to re- 
spect; but there is something in you, 
madam, that forbids me to impose a faulty 
character for a virtuous one. Can you, 
atter this candid confession, continue to me 
your friendship?” It was not in a disposi- 
tion like Mrs. Sheridan’s to refuse an appeal 
made under circumstances that admitted of 
so many palliations; she warty assured 
her unfortunate countrywoman of the con- 
tinuanceof her goodwill; and this mutual re- 


death. 

Mrs. Sheridan's oriental tale of Nourja- 
had was suggested to her in adream.—Some 
curious anecdutes are related of Mrs. Sid- 
dons’s tirst rise. We learn thatin 1775 she 
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appeared At Drury Lane Theatre, in Mrs. 
Cowley’s insipid comedy, the Runaway; 
but, although she displayed talents, the piece 
did not succeed :— 
‘It was still confidently asserted, that she 
needed only to be brought forward in parts 
equal to ber genius, to shine forth a thea- 
trical star of the first magnitude; and her 
friends lamented the selfish policy of Gar- 
rick, who avoided bringing her forward, 
from a fear that she would divide the public 
attention with him. As his jealousy even 
of female performers was well known, the 
truth of this assertion was never doubted ; 
and one anecdote in particular was circu- 
lated, that on occasion of a dispute with 
Miss Younge, who had begun, as well as 
other actresses, to show a refractory tem- 
per, he had said, * I tell you, you had better 
not give yourself airs, for there is a woman 
tn the house, who, if | chose to bring her 
forward, would eclipse you all in youth, 
beauty, and taient.” 
‘ These mysterious expressions were con- 
sidered by Yates, Younge, aud Abington, 
the three reigning female favourites, as 
merely an empty boast; but much mirth 
was excited by the idea of Garrick’s 
* Greenroom Goddess,” for such was the 
name she obtained in consequence of the 
praises he had bestowed on her. Her at- 
traction, however, was not sufficient to 
“énable her to obtain a renewed engagement 
at the end of the season. A few years after 
Richard Briusley Sheridan, Esq. had suc- 
ceeded to the direction of the theatre, the 
elder Mr. Sheridan, while at Bath tor his 
health, was strongly solicited to go to the 
play, to witness the performance of a young 
actress, who was said to distance all com- 
woe in tragedy. Though in general he 

ad a dislike to provincial exhibitions, Mr, 
Sheridan was induced, by the warm com- 
mendations bestowed upon this young per- 
former, to depart from his usual practice, 
and go to the theatre tosee her. He found, 
to his astonishment, that it was the lady 
who had made so little impression on him 
some years before in the Runaway; 
but who, as Garrick had secretly declared, 
was possessed of tragic powers sufficient to 
delight and electrify an audience. There 
prevailed at that time, and long after- 
wards, a very disagreeable clause in the 
articles of the Bath company, by which 
they were obliged to’ perform also at Bris- 
tol; and in consequence, by some mistake 
m their frequent and hurried journeys, the 
stage clothes of this admired actress were 
not arrived on the mght Mr. Sheridan saw 
her, and she was obliged to perform in one 
of the dresses she usually wore in private 
hfe. But no disadvantage of dress could 
conceal her franscendent merit from an eye 
so penetrating as that of Mr. Sheridan; and 
after the play was over he went behind the 
scenes, to get introduced to her, in order to 
compliment her in the highest terms upon 
her performance. Such a distinction, from 
a judge of his acknowledged merit, could 
not fail of being highly flattering. Mr, 
Sheridan said, “I am surprised, madam, 
that with such talents you should contine 
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yourself to the country; talents that would 
be sure of commanding, in London, fame 
and success ”’ 

‘The actress modestly replied, that she 
had already tried London, but without the 
success which had been anticipated ; and 
that she was advised by ber frends to be 
content with the fame and profit she ob- 
tained at Bath, particularly as her vowe was 
deemed unequal to the extent of a London 
theatre. 

‘Mr. Sheridan, who judged very different- 
ly of this actress’s powers from what her 
modesty induced her to do herself, spoke, 
immediately on his return to London, to 
Mr. King, the acting manager of Drury 
Lane, strenuously recommending to him, if 
he had any regard to the interests of the 
theatre, to engage a performer of abilities 
so distinguished. 

‘ His zeal for the success of his protégée 
did not stop here, but, upon her being en- 
gaged, he directed her, with a truly kind 
solicitude, in the choice of a part for her 
first appearance. With the usual prefe- 
rence of young and handsome actresses for a 
character of pomp and show, she inclined to 
that of Euphrasia, in the Grecian Daughter ; 
but the justertaste of Mr. Sheridan determin- 
ed her in favour of the far more natural 
and affecting character of [sabella; and 
the judgment with which the selection was 
made was amply confirmed by the bursts of 
rapturous admiration which hailed, after the 
long obscurity to which the jealousy of con- 
temporary talent had condemned her ex- 
ertions, the full blaze of transcendent merit 
in Mrs. Stppons! The kindness of Mr. 
sheridan, which did not stop here, but 
showed itself in every possible way in her 
behalf, was gratefully acknowledged by the 
object of it; who, when at the height of 
her professional prosperity, was wont to 
term him “ The father of my fortune and 
my fame !” 

It appears that Lady Mary Fordyce, and 
not Miss Linley, was the heroine of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan’s beautiful lines, begin- 
ning ‘ Mark’d you hereye.’ Barry thought 
Sheridan’s Duenna would not succeed—one 
proof, at least, that he was no prophet. We 
might quote many other anecdotes, but our 
specimens are sufficient to show that Miss 
Leianu’s Memoirs of Mrs. Sheridan forma 
very interesting and delightful work. 
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Leaves froma Journal ; or, Sketches of Ram- 
bles in North Britain and Ireland. By 
Anprew Bicretow, Medford, Massachu- 
setts. 12mo. pp. 308. London, 1824. 


Tuts is a little book, but a great deal might 
be said in its praise, and that without en- 
croaching on the integrity of criticism. The 
author, a native of the United States, visited 
the country of his ancestors in 1817, and 
rambled over Scotland and Ireland: we pre- 
sume England was not omitted, but of this 
we are not certain. In 1819, ‘he was de- 
sired by the editor of a southern journal to 
furnish some sketches of foreign travels for 
insertion in the miscellany of that work.’ 
Our readers will perhaps think the southern 
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journal was a London one, and Mr, Bj 
low's preface, having no ‘local habitat; . 
would lead to such an inference - bie 
was not the case; the southern journal w. 
published in one of the southern main 
America, in which several of Mr. Bigelow, 
sketches appeared. The whole are now fi 
collected, in One neat and cheap Volume 
with the necessary corrections and a fey 
additions : but the author states that ‘little 
alteration has been made in the Style, ang 
as much of the freshness of the origina 
notes has been preserved as was consistent 
with perspicuity and exactness,’ 

These sketches are six in number, namely 
— An Excursion from Edinburgh to Dublin 
Walk to Holyrood, Tour to Loch Katrine 
and the Grampians, A Day in Lorn, Visi to 
the Grave of Colonel Gardiner, and Pilerin. 
age to Melrose and Dryburgh Abbeys, — 

Mr. Bigelow is an intelligent and well-ip. 
formed gentleman, possessing considerable 
acuteness of observation; and having, in 
the course of his visit to Europe, kept the 
best society wherever he went, he has been 
enabled to § mark and learn and inwardly di- 
gest’ the state of society in all its phases, 
and to get access to whatever was curious 
or interesting, whether in the study of the 
philosopher or the mansions of the noble, 
His sketches, which consist of letters, have 
as inuch of the epistolary character in them 
as shows their freshness and authenticity; 
but there is none of that idle gossip of 
‘love to Jane,’ ‘compliments to Mrs. A’ 
‘remember me to Mr. B.,’ with which some 
authors who write letters for the press and 
not for the post, think it necessary to con- 
clude them. These sketches present a good 
picture of the names and scenery of the places 
he visited. Sometines, however, our author 
is nut sufficiently explicit: thus, when he 
tells us that one difference between Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow is that, in the former 
place, the dinner hour is five o'clock, and 
at the latter four; he should have inform- 
ed us what class of seciety he alluded to; 
otherwise, a stranger might be led to sup- 
pose that the whole population at each place 
dined as regularly at the same time as the 
paupers in a workhouse or the pensioners 
in a hospital: but this, it may be said, 13 hy- 
percriticism, and, whether or not, Mr. Bige- 
low’s sketches have merit to cover @ muill- 
tude of such sins as these. 

Mr. Bigelow lett Ediuburgh for Glasgow, 
in April, 1817; was disappointed with the 
Clyde, and the entrance to Glasgow by the 
Gallowgate ; visited the University, and saw 
Zachary Boyd’s doggerel version of the 
Bible; and admired Nelson’s monument 
near the city, of which he gives the following 
account :— 

‘It isan obelisk one hundred and thirty 
fect in height, finely proportioned, and i 
reflects great honour upon the taste an 
munificence of the people of Glasgow. 
would bea beautiful work, but fora disaster 
which has somewhat disfigured its appe’™ 
ance. A year or two after its erection, 
which was about 1808, the top was — 
with lightning, and was much fracturee. 
A large fissure was cleft between the stone. 
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—— 
weig! 

Serer ead pounds, were protruded so 
we i to seem in momentary danger of 
— Phe day, have been entirely dis- 
A clumsy wooden fence surrounds 
¢ this column, which the inbabit- 

cow would long ere this have 
ants of Glasgo eae > balustrad 
superseded by 8 suitable iron ba pe e, 
put for the expectation of the speedy fall of 
she impending masses Of stone from above. 
The rent is visibly widening each year by 
the action of frost and other natural causes, 
and is giving dreadful presage of an ap- 
roaching final disruption. And yet we 
saw the poorer classes of females, for whose 
accommodation a large and commodious 
wash-house has been erected in this city, 
unconcernedly employed within a few yards 
of the monument, and, in one or two In- 
stances, spreading their clothes for drying 
within a few yards of its base.’ 

Our author is a great admirer of Dr. 
Chalmers, with whom he supped. He gives 
a better estimate of this celebrated preach- 
ers style of oratory than we have before 
met with, accompanied by the following in- 
teresting anecdote :— 

‘For the first few years of his ministry he 
was settled in Kilmany, an inconsiderable 
parish in the county of Fife. While there 
he was generally accounted a man of talents, 
but rather indifferent to the duties of his 
profession,—fond of social and gay compa- 
ny,—proud of his intellectual powers, and 
no less so of his acquirements, and careless 
of the construction which the more serious 
part of the community might put upon his 
principles and sentunents. If [ am cor- 
rectly informed, he occasionally gave lec- 
tures in natural philosophy to the University 
of St. Andrews, and was considered as be- 
longing to the moderate party in the kirk. 
Dr. Brewster applied to him to write the 
article “ Christianity,” in his Encyclopedia; 
and it is said, that the train of thought into 
shich his investigation led him, terminated 
M convictions which had the effect of chang- 
ing his whole course of life and sentiments, 
and from that moment, entering into the 
ranks of orthodoxy, he became an eminent 
and powerful champion of the faith. His 
essay has since been published ina separate 
form, and entitled the “ Evidences of Chris- 
tanity.” Shortly after this remarkable 
change, his reputation rose with astonishing 
os his zeal in the service of religion 
~ oral ia an. roneetgd, and if the excel- 
hie wp ag ge is to be estimated by 
. ma miei de r.C, is decidedly the first 

at Britain. 
Pre - pti = natural pride of an Ame- 
Vaslic F ane to see autograph letters of 
leet ‘a _ Franklin in the Hunterian 
rare “din regretted that the letter of the 
tS SO triviai—relating only to the 
Purchase of some gold Jace for a militar 
‘oat. A traveller like Mr. Bigel ald 
Rot pees throuch ol ike Mr. Bigelow cou 
visiting the One the land of Burns without 
we had ae ace that gave him birth, and 
Spiration = a feeling some of his in- 
Relincs peaking of Ayr, he says, ‘ My 
gS and recollections on approaching 


sing from five hundred | the town were filled with Burns;’ he stop- 


tated below, although none, } 
! the hut where Burns was born. 





ed all night at Ayr, and set out next morn- | 
ing in the diligence :— 

‘Two miles from the town, we came to 
It is a low 
thatched building of a single story, forming 
the corner, and connected by the same roof 
with two or three others of a similar size. 
A trifling bribe prevailed on the driver of 
the dilly to stop, while my companion and 
myself examined the interior of this humble 
dwelling. A sign is afiixed to the walls 
without, which bears the inscription which 
follows: —* Burns’ cottage.—Robert 3urns, 
the Ayrshire poet, was born under this roof | 
on the 29th January, 1759.” Two small | 
rooms occupy the whole floor of the house; | 





| in one of which, now used as a kitchen, is a 


recess where stood the bed io which the | 
poet was born. The other apartment is | 
furnished with some neatness, and boasts 

an engraved view of the dwelling, and a 

large painting of Burns, which, from its size 

and style of execution, seems to have been 

intended for atavern sign-board. The pre- 

sent occupier of the cabin, an elderly saw- 

ney-looking man, who seemed to have been 

never particularly abstemious in the use of 
whisky, said that it was in that room that he 

last saw Burns, and then took a dram with 

him; adding, “poor fellow!” He seemed 

nowise averse to repeating the draught even 

at this early hour: and, accordingly, leaving 

him enough for a double and triple potion, 

we mounted our seats and pursued our jour- 

ney.’ 

We have said, or should have done so ere 
this, that Mr. Bigelow is an elegant writer ; 
nor does his work consist of a few beauties 
amidst more common-place observations, 
but the general style is chaste and spirited: 
The following reflections are made on his 
leaving Scotland for Jreland :— 

‘I had occasion; yesterday, to remark a 
singular resemblance between a real and 
an imagined scene. Every reader of novels, 
as well as of graver descriptive works, in- 
sensibly pictures to his fancy the various 
scenes which the author attempts to repre- 
sent. No matter whether the views which 
he forms accord with those of the writer or 
not. To himself, they are consistent, in- 
telligible, and unconfused. His fancy 
spreads a map where each object has its 
known and determined place, and should 
years intervene between the delineation 
and its remembrance, the whole would rise, 
at the powerful bidding of some association, 
fresh, and as mechanically upon the view, 
as the drop and sliding scenes of theatric 
representation obey the shifting cords of the 
attendant. I need not say, after this, that 
I have hitherto been conversant with tales of 
fancy, but proceed to add, that Loch Ryan, 
whose dreary expanse of waters I yesterday 
first descried, a few miles distant from 
Stranraer, strongly reminded me of the idea 
which I had long ago formed of a lake men- 
tioned in a certain popular romance, to a 
castle near which the heroine is related to 
have been carried. There was the same 
cheerless sterile aspect in the country around, 





which I conceived to enclose the supposed 


water in the romance to which I allude. 


The rocks, too, seemed to project in the same 


rude and bold manner from the main land ; 
and I almost expected to see the appalling 
figure of some Father Schedoni stalking 
amidst the gloom of the impending crags, 

‘ But another and a more interesting re- 
collection was this morning suggested to my 
mind while treading the hills of Port-Pa- 
trick. I remembered that it was there the 
celebrated Colonel Gardiner, in the intervals 
of his engagements with the duties of a gar- 


_rison, had often walked and enjoyed those 


ravishing pious meditations which his let- 
ters more than once intimate, and which 
the glowing pen of Doddridge has feelingly 
depicted. One passage, in a letter of that 
eminent believer, I well remembered.—* I 
took a walk,” said he, upon one occasion, 
‘upon the mountains which are over agamst 
Ireland; and [ persuade myself, that were I 
capable of giving you a description of what 
passed there, you would say that I had much 
better reason to remember my God from 
the hills of Port-Patrick, than David from 
the land of Jordan and of the Hermonites.” 
This passage, which forcibly expressed the 
ardours of his piety, induced a train of re- 
flections, which it would be foreign to my 
purpose here to introduce; reflections, how- 
ever, wliich touched upon most of the facts 
of his singular and unearthly history, and 
which terminated, as every former review 
has done, in the conviction, that in more 
than one event of that extraordinary man’s 
life, we may trace the indisputable interpo- 
sition of the “ finger of God.”’ 

Mr. Bigelow landed at Donaghadee, and 
proceeded to Belfast, and thence to Dublin ; 
we must stop to take his sketch of part of 
the road :— 

‘ We took a hasty dinner at Belfast, and 
remarked that the potatoés were no better 
than in America.—At four p. m. we entered 
the stage-coach for Dublin, distant eighty 
miles. The whole day had proved fine, but 
what remained of it was beautiful. Our 
first stage was to Lisburn, a neat and pretty 
town. Several villages which we passed on 
the way there pleased us very much. The 
country from Belfast to Lisburn, and thence 
to Dromore, is most lovely. It has been 
well called the garden of Ireland,—there be- 
ing no spotof the same extent, in any part 
of the island, which possesses equal beauty 
with this district in Ulster, We saw a num- 
ber of fine seats belonging to the nobility 
and more opulent gentry; and pear Dro- 
more, passed the palace of the bishop of 
that see, lately the residence of the cele- 
brated Dr. Percy. 

‘ Beggars were frequent along the route. 
At the town of Dromore, while we were 
stopping to take a fresh relay, 1 was accost- 
ed by one, with—** Heaven bless you, dear 
sir! pray give a poor old woman one ha’- 
penny to keep her trom starving—an’ plase 
your honour, an happy eternity be with you 
—one single ha’-penny:—may you never 
want for money nor meat, your honeur— 
only one ha’-penny, dear.”—I threw her a 
few pence, and the coach drove off. Itwas 
cummon to see, by the way side, mounds 
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called here raths, all resembling tumuli, or 
the larger barrows which abound in the 
south of England. They seem to be of 
great age, and are mostly referred by anti- 
querl s to periods even earlier than the 
Danish invasion, The better kinds of cot- 
tuges which we saw were very comfortable 
in appearance; all of them were well ivhite- 
washed, and, generally, they had little gar- 
dens or shrubberies before them. The 
fields displayed a deeper verdure than it is 
usual to seein America :— many of the trees 
were in full leaf, and vegetation of all kinds 
had made considerable progress. We pass- 
ed several ruinous piles of antique struc 
tures, but none of them possessed much in- 
terest. A little before ten in the evening 
we entered Newry, thirty miles from Bel- 
fast, and there stopped to sup,’ 

* AtSwords we sawa remarkably curious 
tower, the date and precise object of which 
are wholly unknown, It is built of stone, 
and is seventy or eighty feet in height. It 
tapers gradually from the base, and is of 
narrow circuit compared with its altitude.— 
There are a number of loop-holes cut 
through its walls, similar to those seen in 
the old English feudal castles. Near it are 
the ruins of a church, the tower of which is 
very perfect: and at a little remove fui- 
ther, the noble remains of an immense 
structure, which, from the parapets upon 
the walls, and the embattled turrets at the 


ous incident which is reported to have occur- 
red during the pertormance of this very 
piece, at a time when the Pitt administra- 
tion was thought to be peculiarly uufriendly 
tothe Irish. One of the duets was -inging, 
which terminates with the words “ pita pat.” 
When finished, some one from the gallery 
briskly cried out,—“Arrah, there you're 
right, my honey; down with Pitt, and up 
with Pat.’’’ 

(To be continued. ) 

+e ro 


The Historical Life of Joanna, Queen of Na- 
ples and Countess of Provence. 
(Concluded from p. 186.) 
Immgpratery after her character had 
been thus cleared from the imputations cast 
upon it, Joanna and her consort were ac- 
knowledged as Count and Countess of Pro- 
vence,and received from their subjects every 
mark of devotion and fidelity. At the same 
time, the sentence of the Sacred College af- 
forded the Neapolitans an occasion of solicit- 
ing the return of theirsovereign, of which they 
were not tardy in availing themselves. The 
imperious temper and harshness of the Hun- 
garian monarch had effectually alienated 
them from his interests; and on his retiring 
into Apulia, to avoid the contagion of the 
great plague which was then raging at 
Naples, as well as at Florence and Avignon, 
they offered to reinstate her in her rights, if 





wigles, several of which reinain entire, | 
seems to have been a castle tormerly of | 
yreat streneth. 
mutilated edifices around, and some small | 
mounds, or raths —Swords was formerly a 
city of great consequence, and the seat, if I 
wnistake not, of the ancient kings of Leinster 
and Ulster. It is now very much reduced, 
and exbibits little else than the ruins of its 
former grandeur.’ 

Mr. B'gelow was much pleased with Dub- 
lin, of which he gives a good account. He 
says:— 

‘The author of these sketches has since 
visited some of the best cities of the conti- 
nent; no one of which, in ins opinion, may 
disdain a comparison with Dublin. Making 
a proper allowance for the disparity of nuin- 
bers and wealth, it yields not, he thinks, to 
the French metropolis. Similar objects, | 
also, to those which serve as foils to the bet- | 
ter structures of Dublin, are every where 
seen in Paris. ‘The dwellings of the poorer 
classes in the latter city exhibit little 
enough of the appearance of comfort. OfF 
its streets, too, excepting the Boulevards, 
there is not one which can compare with 
Dame, We-tmoreland, or Sackville Streets, 
not to mention several others little inferior. 
Two of the best in Paris are the Rue du 
lichelieu, and the Rue Sc. Honure, and a | 
visitor might be safely challenged to find in 
all Dublin one which offers the fuot-passen- | 





ger such miserable accommodations as ci- | 
ther of these.’ 

Mr. Bigelow’s theatrical knowledge is 
somewhat questionable; he dislikes Wild 
Oats, and calls Bluebeard a clumsy stupid 
pantomime :—— 


‘It brought to mind, however, a humor- 


There are several other ! 


bled him in these points, but he possessed 


she would enable them to resist the usurper. 
For this purpose the queen pledged all her 
jewels, and sold the city and territory of 
Avignon to the pope. 

On his return to Naples, Louis, who had 
received trom Clement, the title of king, 
was engaged in repelling the adherents of 
his Hungarian rival. The latter, too, renew- 
ed his hostilities, and even re-entered the 
city; but, finding the disposition of the 
people by no means propitious to his de- 
signs, and being unable to cope with them 
by open force, he agreed to a truce for one 
year, and shortly atterwards, being embroil- 
ed with the Venetians, he consented to 
abandon his pretensions to the territory of 
Naples altogether, scorntully rejecting the 
sum which Clement had stipulated that the 
queen should pay him, athrming that he 
had been actuated solely by a desire to 
avenge his brother’s death. Hardly was 
Joanna again seated on the throne, and the 
ceremony of her coronation and that of her 
husband performed, than she lost her power- 
ful friend, Clement VI. This pontitf had 
many amiable traits in his character; of his 
courtesy and polished manners, and of his 
taste fur magnificence, the reader has been 
enabled to form some idea from the extracts 
already given: and we may now add that 
he was an enlightened and intelligent ruler. 


His successor, Innocent VI., little resem- 


a simplicity of manners more consonant to 
lis sacred othce. 

In the third year of their joint reign, 
Joanna and Louis were invited by a power- 
tul party to take possession of Sicily, and 
were actually crowned at Messina, but were 


ae i 
toa civil war which had broken out betw 
the prince of Taranto and Louis of D 
zo, and which threatened to endan aa 
crown. The former yielded on a he 
summons, and the latter was eventual, 
pardoned on account of his royal bin 
although his adherent, the Count of Miner’ 
Ino, was hanged. On the death of Durazyy 
which happened the following year, Joanng 
touk charge of the educatiun of his Only so 
then about twelve years old. This was the 
Charles Durazzo who plays so CONSpicuoys 
i part in the subsequent portion of the 
history as the enemy of the unfortunate 
Joanna, and as a monster of baseness and 
ingratitude ; for, after having been adopted 
by her, and nominated as her SUCCEsSor, he 
resolved to seize by force the possession of 
that crown which in a few years would have 
been transferred to him by the course of 
nature, 

Atter having a second time secured tran. 
| quillity by his pradence and valour, Louis 
of Taranto gave himself up to a course of 
intemperance and idle pleasures; and jp 
about three years afterwards died of a fever 
brought on by these excesses. His death 
was doubly calamitous to Joanna, since it 
/ not only devrived her of a consort to whom 
she was affectionately attached, but left her 
a widowed and childless queen, exposed to 
the machinations of those around her. Nor 
was her brother-in-law, the Prince of Taran- 
to, tardy in attempting to avail himself of 
the opportunities afforded by her situation, 
Under the plea of rendering assistance to 
her, he immediately bastened to Naples; 
but his real design was to assume the reins 
of government himself, and leave her but 
the shadow of authority. Joanna, however, 
peremptorily refused bim any share of 
power, and, being advised by her council to 
secure herself a protector in the person ot 
a husband, she inade choice of her kinsman, 
James of Majorca, the nephew of her 
‘grandfather, king Robert, and her nuptials 
i with him were celebrated in the second 
year of her widowhood. Their union was 
shortly afterwards disturbed, for, his father 
‘having been treacherously murdered by 
|Peter of Arragon, James proceeded to 
| Spain to avenge his parent’s death, but was 
‘ completely defeated, and fled for succour to 
| Edward the Black Prince, then at Bour- 
deaux. He was ultimately made prisoner 
by Henry of Transtamare, was ransomed by 
Joanna, and returned to wage hostilities 
against the king of Arragon, when he fell 
sick at Val di Soria, and died. We must 
pass over less important events, and the dis- 
putes in which Joanna was involved in 
order to preserve Provence,—the mvasion 
of Ambrose Visconti,—the view which the 
author gives us of ber administration, and 
of the progress of science and iterature 
during her reign,—and hasten to seize wn 
prominent traits of the narrative. To sett¢ 
the succession was now become a point of 
paramount necessity, the recent death ol her 
sister Maria having left it at her own dispo 
sal; and for this purpose Joanna repaired 7 
tome, whither Urban V. bad just transterre 
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compelled tu return hastily to put an end 


. * eats 
the papal see from Avignon, for the f 
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consulting that poatiff, : 

‘hed to ber interests. Louis of Hungary 
atacsies les of Durazzo were the sole de- 
bans of Charles of Aujou, in the male 
“ " . latter of these princes, as we have 
ane ’ pats wag treated with maternal 
oewe og Joanna, but, at expiration of 
ae he had entered into the ser- 
a of her enemy, Louis of Hungary, 
agaist the Venetians:—this was the only 
circumstance which made her hesitate in 
nominating hims as her successor; yet aware 
that to bestow the succession on either of her 
elder nieces, who had both married foreign 
princes, would be but to involve the king- 
dom in civil war; she at length resolved 
upon uniting her youngest niece Margaret 
to Charles :— , 

‘No guilty projects had as yet sullied the 
mind of Durazzo, his gratitade for past be- 
nefits was still warm, and that lively antici- 
pation of future favours which has too justly 
been said to be the sum and substance of a 
courtier’s gratitude had some of the genero- 
sity of youth and the joyous confidence of 
hope, and whatever might have been his se- 
cret feelings he was peculiarly formed to 
win affection and quiet suspicion; his mel- 
low voice, mild speech, deliberate enunci- 
ation, measured step, and composed de- 
meanour, appeared to denote gentleness and 
tranquillity of soul, and effectually conceal- 
ed the latent crue'ty and ambition of his na- 
ture. Low in stature, but symmetrically 
formed, his air was noble and his counte- 
nance singularly pleasing, his features regu- 
lar and complexion florid. His manners 
were gractous to all ranks, and his genero- 
sity such as became a prince-—especially to 
men of letters, whose society he courted in 
emulation of his patroness. History and 
poctry were his peculiar studies and fa- 
Vourite relaxation amidst the fatigues of a 
camp, and he understuod better than most 
of his time those favourite points of discus- 
sion which were usually debated by the eru- 
dite at the conclusion of the social repast. 
As a soldicr he united both courage and 
conduct, and so great was his personal 
prowess, that when he first went to Hun- 
gary he slew in single combat a knight of 
s'gautic stature whom none other was _ bold 
enough tu attack; and in memory of this 
sivnal achievement, ever after bore, as his 
Crest, the head of an elephant, which had 
been that of the modern Goliath. 

the irreproachable conduct of Durazzo 
unhappily deceived Joanna as to his real 
ewaracter, and finding nothing to counterba- 
sei Various merits but those vague 
in. ngs of the future which seemed ra- 
ao toa from the ambitious spirit of the 
“© San to be justified by any scrutiny of 
emg roneas? minute, in an evil hour 
Seok — hg and her people, she be- 
deste. Bay the hand of her adopted 
bequeathing | proclaimed her intention of 
issue 5s her crown to them and their 


WI : 
of the B however, the rebellious conduct 
bedi uke of Andria threw Joanna, who 
‘t several of her friends and advisers, 


Nto a st; 
‘state of great difficulty, Durazzo could 


— 


pose vl 


aod 


Thus deserted 








who was! not be persuaded to return, and defend the 


possessions which he was one day to inherit. 
by one whom policy and 
grattude should alike have rendered her 
protection, Joanna was compelled to seek 
refuge from calamity in a fourth marriage 
The object of her choice was Otho of 
Brunswick, a prince whose personal en- 
dowments, noble manners, and generous 
mind fuily justified such an union. This 
marriage took place in 1374, when Joanna 
was forty-six years of age, but still preserv- 
ed an extraordinary appearance of youth 
and heauty; and it was succeeded by several 
years of peace and tranquillity, until the 
dissensions of rival popes involved Naples 
in strife, and ultimately deprived the un- 
fortunate qneen of her kingdom and her 
life. Thedeath of Gregory XL. was follow- 
ed by the memorable Schisin of the West, 
when the church was convulsed with in- 
testine discords, and Europe beheld the 
singular spectacle of two pontiffs recipro- 
cally anathematizing eachother. The Arch- 
bishop of Bari, elected to the tiara under 
the name of Urban VLI., owed his elevation 
more to circumstances, of which he artfully 
availed himself, than to the favour of any 
party. The populace insisted in the most 
violent and tumultuous manner upon having 
an Italian pope: such, indeed, was their fury, 
that the members of the conclave were 
threatened with personal violence. In this 
urgent danger, the archbishop feigned to ac- 
cept the pontificate pro tempore; but no 
sooner had he assumed the triple crown, 
than he manifested his determination to re- 
taia it. This part of the narrative is ex- 
tremely interesting, but we have no room for 
such an extract as would enable the reader 
to enter into the spirit of it. Suffice it, 
therefore, to say that Urban soon displayed 
himself in the most odious colours; his un- 
governable passion and vindictive temper, 
so outrageously indecent, were as contrary 
to sound policy as they were inconsistent 
with his sacred office, for they alienated 
even those who might otherwise have es- 
poused his party. At first the Neapolitans 
rejoiced at the elevation of their country- 
man, and Joanna sent hiin money, troops, 
and other presents; but the unprincipled 
Urban, at the very time that he accepted 
these proofs of her munificence, and her 
friendly intentions towards him, was con- 
certing her deposition, with her brother-in- 
law, the rebel Duke of Andria; and deter- 
mined, in pursuance of his advice, to bestow 
the investiture of the kingdom on Charles 
Durazzo, on the condition of his making 
over nearly half of it to Butillo Priznano, the 
nephew of Urban, and a man of dissolute 
habits and worthless character. Self-pre- 
servation requiring that so formidable an 
enemy should be timely opposed, Joanna 
sanctioned the election of another pope ; 
whereupon a conclave was held at Fondi, 
and Clement VII. was chosen, September 
20th,1379. The rival pontiffs soon divided 
Europe between them, and filled it with 
dissensions. Urban,in the mean while, re- 
newed his offer of the investiture of Naples 
to Durazzo; and the latter was tempted to 
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listen to his overtures by the arts of the Duke 
of Andria, who inspired him with a jealousy 
of Otho of Brunswick, and of Robert of 
Artois, husband of the queen’s eldest niece ; 
atirming that Joanna would appoint one of 
these heir to the crown; while Urban, on 
his part, threatened, in case of his uun-com- 
pliance, to bestow the investiture on one 
less scrupulous. Thus instigated, Charles in 
an evil hour, determined to become the tuol 
of the ruthless and vindictive pontuf, 

At this period, Clement, having sustained 
repeated defeats, sought refuge at Naples, 
where he was received by the queen at Cas- 
tel Novo; but a tumult among the populace 
so terrified the cowardly pope, that he de- 
termined on embarking for Avignon, at the 
very moment that the populace were on the 
polit of rising to put lis rival to death, de- 
serting his generous benefactress and aban- 
doning his own interests, Charles Durazzo 
had now openly set up the standard of re- 
bellion, and Urban preached a crusade 
against Joanna: in this critical situation, she 
sought to induce France strenuously to 
espouse her cause, by appointing Louis of 
Anjou, brother of Charles V., her universal 
heir. Thedeath of the latter, however, and 
the disturbed state of France, induced Louis 
to vive up the Neapolitan expedition, when 
he learned that Joanna was the prisoner or 
Durazzo, who had entered the city of Na- 
ples, and, after reducing her to the utmost 
extreinity of famine, had compelled her to 
surrender herself up to him. The faithful 
Provencals, however, refused to acknow- 
ledge Louis until he should have avenged 
the wrongs of their ‘ good Queen Jane :’— 

‘ During-eight months, all the miseries of 
a harsh captivity were inflicted on Joanna, 
in hopes that the privations she suffered 
might subdue her proud spirit to purchase 
some amelioration of her condition by the 
cession of Provence; but constant to her 
resolution, the only fruit of these measures 
was anew testament made in prison, cun- 
firming her former grant to Louis of Anjou. 

‘She was probably at this period utterly 
careless of life. As the captive of Durazzo 
it could possess nothing to make it valaable, 
and had she been restored wo the throne, 
unceasing cares, struggles, and suspicion 
awaited her, and measures of severity re- 
pugnant to her nature would have been daily 
necessary. 

‘ The appearance of a large naval arma- 
ment in the Bay of Naples, from Provence, 
was the signal for the consummation of a 
crime which Charles had not, perhaps, at 
first contemplated. The Duke of Anjou 
had left Provence with an army of thirty-five 
thousand knights; the scarcely-concealed 
enmity of Urban VI. threatened a danger of 
the most imminent kind; and the universal 
desire for the restoration of Joanna was so 
evident, that her presence alupe seemed 
necessary to rally all ranks round her 
standard, 

‘To rid himself of a part of his fears, 
and to secure to himself at least one ally, 
Charles granted a base compliance to the 
embassy of the King of Hungary, who sent 
at this period to congratulate tim on his 
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success, and to demand the death of Joan- 
na, as the reward of his past antl and the 
price of his future friendship. 

‘Not daring to trust any Neapolitan to 
perpetrate the bloody deed, he despatched 
four Hungarian soldiers to Muro, charged 
with its execation. 

‘Whether Joanna was, from any peculiar 
circumstance, led to suspect that the crisis 
of her fate was at haad, 1s unknown; but 
immediately before the tine secretly ap- 
pointed for herdeath, she made so powerful 
an appeal to Charles to spare the lite of 
Otho, that he yielded to her intercession. 
and probably, as Some sort of reparation of 
his offences to her, treated him well, and f- 
nally restored him to liberty. 

‘Inthe days of her most brilliant prospe- 
rity, Joanna had been remarkable for her 
coustant attention to religious observances, 
and probably in the hour of her bitter re- 


verse of fortune they constituted her only | 


rT 
consolation. A 
her devotions alone in the chapel 
astie; on the morning of the tweuty-se- 
cond of May she repaired as usual to tie 
sacred spot, and while she knelt before the 
altar, imploring forgiveness at the 
grace for her past otfences, 
might have been, the Ula 
cretly entered, 
guarded the door, 
silk round 
strangled her. 
‘Her body, hy order of Durazzo, was 
broveht to Naples, and for eight days ex- 
posed to the paze of the poptuaace in the 
church of St. Claire, that her partisans, by 
the contemplation of the last sad remains of 
departed royalty, might be convinced that 
all further efforts against bim were vain, 
But this had not the effect he intended, for 
those who had been attached to the murder- 
ed queen were exasperated beyond recall, 
and many who had been before indiitcrent 
in her cause were moved to COM passton hy 
her unmerited suferings, and, generously ins 
diguant at the cruelty and perfidy of Duraz- 
zo, refused to submit to the rule of one 
whom no benetits could attach wor any 
duty restrain. 
«« Tims,” says Costanzo, “ perished 
queen Joanna, a most rare and noble lady, 
even if we adinit the opinion of the vulgar 
as to the death of Andrew to be just, as dur- | 
ing the rest of her life she was never guilty | 
of any unworthy action. She was in justice | 
similar to her father, the Duke of Calabria, 
and so beneficent and liberal. that th re | 


i stated hours she performed 
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was not a piazza in the city of Naples, nor | 
any of the towns and lands subject to the 
crown, where she had not pensioners of 
both sexes fed by her bounty; and she was 
wont to say, that those princes acted ill who 
favoured and enriched some individuals to 
leave the mmmority in want, but preferred 
giving moderately to many to giving pro- 
fusely to a few. 

“She was the zenlous friend of all the 
worthy, and during her reign, arts, and 
arms, and letters, and every discipline flou- 
rished, especially in the capital, which she 
not only kept in abundance otf all the 





heces-: 


of the 


Mangarian soldiers se- | 


dead. 
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saries of life, but added to the splendour 
and embellishment of the city by her unceas- 
ing cares. 

‘« Comimercial industry was the object 
of her peculiar favour, andas merchants ofall 
nations crowded to her ports: she would ne- 
ver suffer any tax to be laid on them, as was 
| usual with sovereigns oppressed by Invasion 
or foreiznwar. In fine, she was so vracious 
in speech, so wise in conduct, and so dig- 
nified in her manners, that she was traly the 
heiress of the mind of the great king Robert, 
her grandfather.” “ Distinguished for mag- 
nanimnity and equity, she governed her do- 
minions with vigour and inflexible justice, 
and supported the vicissitudes of fortune 
with unshaken coustancy, gentle and mode- 
rate in prosperity, prudent and firm in ad- 
| versity.” “What more,” says Boccaccio, 
1“ would you seck in the wisest monarch? 
} 











were [ to describe all the great qualities of 
her mind, my discourse wonld grow to an 
inconvenient length. T not only esteem her 
illustrious and resplendent by conspicuous 
excellence, butthe singular pride of Italy, 
and such as, altogether, no other nation has 
ever seen her equal.” 

‘If we consider the age in which this high- 
ly-gitted woman lived, her character will be 
not fess our astonishment than our admira- 
vtion. The French writers have dwelt chiei- 
ly on her unrivalled beauty, her fascinating 
eloquence, the kindliness of her disposition, 
and the engaging union of majesty and be- 
nienity which marked her countenance and 
manners, whilst the [tahans have been most 
impressed by the masculine vigour of her 


omiod and the magnanimity of her character. 


Some secret charm seems to attach to her 
name, which has incited tke historians of 
Naples and Provence to lavish encomium 
with aifectionate excess on the memory of 
one so pre-eminently favoured by nature, 
and so unrelentingly pursued by fortune, 
persecuted when living, calumniated when 
Ifbut a part of this praise be de- 
served; if, allowing for the enthusiasm of 
southern climates, we confess but in degree 
the various merits attributed to Joanna of 
hy the subjects of her divided domi- 
nions, we may perhaps even yet accede to 


‘the sentence of Boceaccio, and acknow- 
ledge, that the union of clemency and jus- 
tice, of suavity and dignity, of feminine 


eraces and masculine ability, which her cha- 
racter presented, 1s stil unequalled.’ . 

We must here terminate Our notice of 
these volumes, referring those who have 
been interested by the subject to the work 
itself, for the fate of the principal actors in 
this tragedy. We have preferred giving a 
condensed narrative of the principal events; 
otherwise we could have extracted many 
CUPrioUs details, relative to the costume and 
inanners of the ave, as well as interesting 
particulars of the literature of the period 
and ofthe illustrious characters who adorned 
it. Attheend of the appendix tothe second 
volume is an article on Andrew's assassina- 
Lon, in which opposite testimonies as to the 
innocence or guilt of Joanna are weighed, 
and the verdict pronounced in favour of the 
former. 
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pious index and genealogical table con 
derably increase the value of the work 
~. ~ $2 
book of reference; and we make no douts 


but that, from the intrinsic interest 


we ani : of the 
subject, and the ability with Which jp j, 
here treated, it will afford considerable ey 


titication, both to the general reader and t 
the student of the history and literature of 
[taly. 
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Australia ; with other Poems. By Taoy, 
K. Hervey, Trinity College, Cay. 
bridge. [2ino. pp. 141. London, 189; 

An Englishman, among other boasted sy, 

periorities over the French, exultiney 

vaunted that they had but forty members 
of their Royal Academy, while we had siy 
or seven hundred fellows of our Royal >. 
ciety. The poor Frenchman, who in thi 
war of words had been struggling hard fo, 
the honour of his country, could make no 
numerical set-off against such a boas, 
shrugged up his shoulders, and insinuated 
that the title of F. R. S. ceased to be one 
of distinction when it was so extensively 
awarded. ‘lhe title of Poet has recently 
become what that of F.R.S. has long 
continued—of too universal application: 
—nor should we be surprised to find 
that, in point ef numbers, thereal and the 
sui-disant out-number that would-be learn. 
ed body. Scarcely a day is suffered to 
elapse without some poetical production 
issulug from the press, and we know more 
than one bookseller that has been ruined 
by his too easy indulgence in such specu- 
lations. Still scribblers write, and_book- 
sellers publish, and long may they continue 
todo so. ‘Lhe Muses are always worth the 
wooing, and although every suitor cannot 
succeed: yetthere is no disgrace in failure, 

We are particularly pleased when we see 

young collegians, such as Mr. Hervey, 

spending that time in cultivating the di 

vine art of poesy which too many of his 

fellow students pass in nocturnal brawls, 
thoughtless dissipation, vulgar amusement, 
or indolence. 

The principal poem in Mr. Hervey’s 
neat little volume relates to that fifth di 
vision of the globe, Australasia, which our 
readers need not to be told is the name 
given to the continents and islands in 
the Southern Ocean, including New Hol- 
land, New Guinea, New Britain, New 
Zealand, &c. &c. Of this part of the 
globe, Mr. Hervey, in his preface, gives 4 
geographical account ; and neither in his 
preface nor his poem does he omit that 
theory in geography founded upon the in- 
creasing beds of coral in these part, 
which supposed that the usurpations 0 
the ocean in one quarter must necessarlly 
occasion her seeking a new dominion else- 
where, and that perhaps at the expense ot 
one of the old continents. A few of the 
author’s observations on this subject We 
shall quote, as explanatory of a portion ¢ 
his poem :— 

‘There is scarcely a league in the Pa- 
cific or Indian Oceans which is not spotter 
by a coral formation, in one or othet of . 
avrious stages of progression—from . 
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rock, just showing its head above 
mere to m fertile and inhabited island. 
Lo got account of these corals and their 
= , ful labours, the reader is referred 
ay he Flinder’s narrative of his voyage 
tO het Pacific ; and, also, to the Supple- 
: nt to the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
Their slow and imperceptible toil is con- 
tinvally raising new structures throughout 
these seas; Which harden with time, and 
pecome solid and ever-increasing masses, 
from the base to the summit: till, visited 
by the birds of the ocean, they receive 
fom them the seeds of trees and plants 
from adjacent islands 5 and exhibit, by 
degrees, all the beauties of vegetation,— 
inviting some wandering tribe to come 
and fix its habitation among their primeval 
fruits and fowers. Whether the whole of 
the islands throughout these seas are the 
result of a process like this, it is impossible 
to determine, with such data as we at pre- 
sent possess :—but it is to this theory, in 
itsextent, that an allusion is likewise made 
towards the close of the first part of this 
oem. To the eye of geologists the isles 
of Sunda, the Moluccas, and others in the 
Indian Ocean, are gradually enlarging: 
and the time aust cone—however remote 
—when Australasia and Polynesia, with 
he Asiatic islands, will unite to form one 
vastcontinent with Asia,—excepting where 
the currents, created by these very causes, 
shalloperare to prevent their universal ex- 
tension. However overwhelming may be 
the idea of the disproportion between the 
agent and the effect—a world built by 
atoms !—this result is physically certain : 
and the waters of the ocean, in their 
search for anew bed, must destroy one of 
the old continents. The theory is some- 
what more arbitrary which assigns that 
fate to Africa ; but it proceeds upon the 
supposition that the most useless and ex- 
hausted will perish. In this case, the At- 
lantic, Indian, and Southern Oceans will 
beunited ; and,—owing to the rapid pro- 
gress which is now making in the moral 
and religious cultivation of America,—the 
“ine will probably come when (upon the 
foregoing supposition,) Asia will be the 
only unchristianized portion of the globe. 
As, however, it would then be embraced 
on all sides by Christian nations, the au- 
tior has ventured to render the preceding 
theory available for the purposes of poetry ; 
oie 7 —— it with that scriptural pro- 
fension ae proclaims the universal ex- 
hte Christianity over the whole 
which, B se gem he in the fulfilment of 
on ‘a “ ain (from her labours in the east 
view wane raged is, in every point of 
nan = €d te the principal share of 

tis rhe a . . — 
of the stemeoene lethatin this great division 
ous diana is no animal of a fero- 
many of the ale “A man. ‘The natives of 
inhabitin An ands, and particularly those 
Which me part of New Holland with 
are in the a a intimately acquainted, 
has yet atrophy Stage of society which 
world. Ther 'scovered in any part of the 
fe remain amongst them, as 





far as we yet know, no positive means of 
determining their origin. It is certain 
that a large portion of the Australian po- 
pulation is stamped with the African or 
Negro character; and this circumstance 
has induced some to assign to their ahori- 
ginal tribes a descent trom the inhabitants 
of Madagascar, or the eastern Coasts of 
Africa: while others, with great appear- 
ance of probability, observe, that, as in 
many of even the most remote islands of 
Polynesia the language and manners in- 
dicate a connexion with southern Asia, 
and as the passage from the Asiatic coast, 
over the Oriental Archipelago, and the 
whole of the Australasian and Polynesian 
chains, is continuous, and, as it were, step 
by step,—they are, inall likelihood, sprung 
from the wide diffusion of the Malays. 
‘There seems no good reason why these 
two theories should stand opposed to each 
other, as they are perfectly capable of be- 
ing united.—The wide expanse of waters 
towards America, which presents a chasm 
apparently destitute of islands, renders 
their emigration from those shores less 
probable.’ 

Mr. Harvev goes still further in his poem: 
he supposes that Australasia, though the 
offspring of crime, is destined to reclaim 
the natives from darkness and its founders 
from guilt, and he dwells with enthusiastic 
ardour on the future glories of this new 
world. The author, who has evidently 
taken Lord Byron for his model, com- 
mences with an apostrophic description of 
England, in which, notwithstanding an oc- 


castonal reminiscence of the noble bard, | 


there is much beauty and originality, as 


| the opening passages will show :— 


‘Isle of the ocean! Zion of the seas : 

Child of the waves ! and nursling of the breeze ! 

How beauteous, Albion! on thy lonely steep, 

Thou risest, like a vision, in the deep! 

The temple of the brave, the good, the free, 

Built by some spirit in the circling sea '— 

Still bast thou floated, like a thing of hight, 

Through all the darkness of the moral night; 

Alone upon the waves,—the hallowed ark 

Where Freedom sheltered when the world was 
dark ; 

Bade exil’d Piety, Truth, Valour, come, 

And every bleeding virtue find a hoine ; 

While Science left her eastern home for thee, 

And nestled, like the halcyon, in the sea! 

Above thee, gentlest airs, in gladness, meet ; 

The billows break, in music, at thy feet ; 

And heaven’s purest dews, and holiest dies, 

Weep on thy breast, and brighten in thy skies. 


‘ Rome of the waters ! on thy sea-girt rock, 
Far from the battle and the tempest’s shock, 
Thou sittest proudly, on thine ocean throne, 

A sceptred queen, majestic and alone! 

In fairy state, on emerald couch reclined, 
Rocked by the waves and cradled in the wind! 
Far o’er the deep thy crimson flag, unfurled, 
Streams, like a meteor, to the gazing world: 


With stately necks and bounding motion, ride | 


Thy gallant barks, like swans, upon the tide ; 

Lift up their swelling bosoms to the sky, 

And spread their wings, to woo the gales from 
high. 

From clime to clime thy hardy children roam, 

The wave their world—the ‘sliip their island- 
home— 








Where’er the waters in their wildness roar, 

Or lead their surges to the sounding shore ; 

Wherever winds lift up their song on high, 

Or mercy paints an Iris in the sky ; 

Where o'er the burning line the billows roll, 

Or lash themselves to madness at the Pole; 

Through seas o’er which the spirit of the north 

Marshals his clouds, and sends his icebergs 
forth ; 

Where the dark waves, without a tempest, roar, 

As avalanches thunder from the shore ; 

"Mid everlasting cones that rise sublime, 

The trophies and the monuments of time, 

Sparkle like sapphire temples in the sun, 

And make a daylight when the day is done ; 

Where, iu the heaven while meteor phantoms: 
tly, 

A thousand points reflect them ere they die, 

And crystal pyramids and iey spires 

Receive, and then fling back the parting fires ; 

Where mountain snows, by ages piled on high, 

And glacier turrets, towering to the sky, 

Keturn, in dazzling hues, the rushing light, 

And shine, like moons, along the brow of night ; 

Where in the zenith smiles the Polar star, 

While the cold sun looks dimly from afar, 

Obliquely scans the drear horizon round, 

And tlings Periscian shadows on the ground :— 

Or, where he flashes summer through the sky, 

While all its blooms burst forth beneath his 
eye ; 

Where faints the megnet "mid the burning 
zone, 

Ruled by a power mysterious as its own ; 

Where glow the midnight waves in liquid 
flame, 

And heaven is gemm'd with stars without a 
name.— 

Through hurticanes by night and calms by day, 

Thy gallant children win their steady way ; 

Borne by the billows, wafted by the breeze, 

Thy forests float through undiscovered seus, 

Explore the mines where science hides her 
stores, 

And waft ber treasures to thy island shores. 

Gem of the ocean! Empress of the sea ! 

My heart could weép in fondness over thee 5 

My soul looks forward, through a mist of tears, 

To pierce the darkness of the coming ) ears, 


_ And dimly reads, amid the future gloom, 


Warnings she dares not utter of thy doom. 
And canst thou perish, island of the free ? 
Shall ruin dare to fling her shroud o’er thee ” 


| Thou who dost light the nations, like a star, 


In solitary grandeur from afar! 

Thou who hast been, indeed, the pilfar’d liglit 

For Israel's sons, in Superstition’s night! 

Can Desolation reach thy hallowed strand, 

While Shakspeare’s spirit breathes along the 
land, 

While time o’er Milton’s grave fleets power- 
less by, 

And Newton’s memory links thee with the sky?» 


The author notices the nations of the 
world which have been humbled, and the 
proud cities that have crumbled into dust, 
and then alludes to the discovery of Aus- 
tralasia, where we have a beautiful apos- 
trophe to the memory of Cook, our im- 
mortal countryman: the idea that near 
Owhyhee, where the great navigator was 
killed,— 

‘ The gales go muffled by, 
And billows shape their music to a sigh’"— 


is one of the most beautiful passages in 
modern poetry ; but the whole is singularly 
striking :— 
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© Australia now demands the muse’s strain ;-— 

But oh! she may not hint thy name in vain, 

Lamented Cook! she turns to weep for thee, 

Where moan the dreary waves round Owhyhee. 

The sailor, as Le nears that fatal isle, 

Leans o'er the deck, and checks his joyous 
smile, 

And almost thinks the gales go muffled by, 

And billows shape their music te a sigh: 

Or mouats, if waves be high, and winds pipe 
loud, 

And strains his eyes to see it from the shroud ; 

And, us the tempest rocks the creeking mast, 

Half deems he hears thy wiiistle on the blast ; 

Aad wonders why his heart should own a fear ; 

And brushes from bis honest cheek a tear ; 

And leaves a blessing on the passing wave, 

Which chance may float above thy disinal 
grave.’ 

The first landing of Captain Cook, the 
destination of Botany Bay forthe reception 
of convicts, and the recent discoveries in 
those seas, are all touched upon with great 
felicity, and the poem concludes with an 
episode, in which the author figuratively 
compares the first appearance of the British 
flag onthe western coast of New Holland, 
with the matured and distant glories of 
Australia, founded upon the theory to 
which we have already alluded, of islands 
and continents being united which are 
now separated, and the supposed fate of 
Africa. We quote the conclusion: — 
“Calm o’er the deep, beneath the holy ray, 
That lonely vision wins its silent way ! 

A ship! aship!—I see the swelling sails 

Fly, like white clouds, before the breathing 

gales! 

I see the waters dancing round her bow, 

The moonbeams dashing silvery from ier prow ! 
How gracefully she cleives the sparkling flood, 
And rides the billows like a winged god! 
Bright o'er that darken’d land, to fancy’s eye, 
She rises like ** the day-spring from on high !" 


‘Tis morn !—she comes, “ with healing on her 
wing,” 

And more than music round her seems to sing! 

O’er the glad sures glides the glory on, 

With all her strea.aers laughing in the sun ! 

—The anchor sounds the depths—the sails are 
furled ; 

My country’s genius walks another world ! 

"Tis Albion’s oak that braves the austral blast, 

And Britain’s banner flutters at her mast! 

‘ Beneath that banner, let me sit and dream .— 

Oh! for a worthier bard of such a theme ! 

Ob! for a glance in Banquo’s magic glass, 

To fix the crowding shadows as they pass! 

Ob; for one hour of Mirza’s fairy guide, 

To point the moral which dim ages hide ! 


. Now, on my soul the rising vision warms, 
But mingled in a thousand lovely forms ! 
Methinks I see Australian landscapes still, 

But softer beauty sits on every hill: 

i see bright meadows, decked in livelier green, 
The yellow corn-field, and the blossomed beau : 
A hundred flocks o’er smiling pastures roam, 
And hark! the music of the barvest-home ! 


* Methinks I hear the hammer’s busy sound, 
The cheerful hum of human voices round ; 
The laughter and the song that liglitens toil, 
Sung in the language of my native isle ! 

In mighty bays unnumbered navies ride, 

Or come and go upon the distant tide ; 


While the swarth native crowns the glorious 





a 
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plan, 
In all the towering digaity of man! 


‘The vision leads me on by many a stream ; 
And spreading cities crowd upon my dream, 
Where turrets darkly frown, and lofty spires 
Point to the stars and sparkle in their fires! 
Here Sidney gazes, from the mountain side, 
Narcissus-like, upon the glassy tide! 

There Hobart stretches, where the Derwent sees 
Her yellow harvests tremble in the breeze! 
O’er rising towns Notasian commerce reigns, 
Aud temples crowd Tusmania’s lovely plains ! 
And browsing goats without a keeper stray, 
Where the busli-ranger tracked the covert way. 


‘The prospect varies in an en less range 3 

Villas and lawns go by, in ceaseless change : 

Glenfinlas! thou hast hundred rival vales, 

Where quiet hamlets deck the sloping dales 5 

And, wafted on the gale from many a dell, 

Methinks I hear the village Sabbath bell! 

And now the anthem swells !—on every hand 

A cloud of incense gathers o’er the land ; 

Faith upward mounts, upon devotion’s wings, 

And, like the lark, at heaven’s pure portal 
SINGS 5 

From myriad tongues the song of praise is 
poured, 

And o’er them floats * the spirit of the Lord !”’ 

‘The vision 
rolled, 

That spirit rests upon the “ Isles of gold :” 

Eastward, methinks! the beauteous veil ex- 
pands, 

And smiles upon a hundred sea-boun1 lands: 

Far to the west it breaks the moral night, 

And all the islands slumber in its light : 

Up, up again, I trace the spreading glow, 

Till all the wide Pacific lies below: 

Far, far away from where its course began, 

I see it rouse thy empire, fierce Japan! 

[ see it fling its hallow’d beams around, 

Where once the cross was trampled on the 
ground : 

Westward, once more, it makes its shiningroad, 

And Ciiina worships at the nume of God; 

Down to the dust the priests of Brahma bow, 

And Truth sits smiling on the shrines of Fo: 

Till, lo! it brightens o’er its native earth, 

Aud burns above the cradle of its birth: 

Arabia basks beneath the blessed beam, 

And Europe suns her in the glorious gleam : 

And Britain smiles upon her ocean-seat, 

While all tue world is glowing at her feet ; 

For, see! the ray she fostered in her breast 

Has won its kindling way o’er east and west, 

And all the nations in its beauty sleep, 

As the vast waters fill the boundless deep ! 


widens ! — northward brightly 


‘ Again the vision changes !—o’er my soul 

Mysterious forms and giant shadows roll! 

Vast spectres dimly flit across my mind, 

But vague and sliapeless, dark and undefined ! 

Strange phantasies in whirling motion run, 

Till, lo! they meet, and mingle into one— 

One mighty shade—in shrouding darkness 
furled, 

Wild as the chaos of an unborn world! 

Till o’er the phantom gathering vapours roll, 





Then spread before me, like a written scroll! 
And now, it stands revealed in sudden light, 
And all creation opens on my sight - 


_© Far to the east—where once Aurora’s smiles 


_ Looked on an archipelago of isles, 


| 


And coral banks upreared their glittering forms, 
Like spots of azure in a sky of storms ; 


In land-locked harbours rest their giant forms, | Where many a ship has sailed the foamy 


Or boldly launch upon the “bay of storms :”’ 


briue— 


able feeling is uniformly connected ! 


a 

Sits a vast continent upon the Line: 

Back from her strand assemble l ocean rolls, 

And points, with either finger, to the Pos! 

—But where is Africa? I seek in Vain 

Her swarthy form along its native main. 

Methinks I hear a wailing in the wild, 

As of a mother weeping o'er her child! 

Her fate lies buried in mysterious night, 

Where the wide waters of the globe Unite; 

And, where the moon walked nightly o'e ber 
hills, 

The billows moan amid a hundred isles! 

—I turn me from their kuelling, with a Sigh, 

To where a lovelier vision meets the eye ; 

Where spreads the British name from suny 
sun, 

And alli the nations of the earth are One" 

If, as we fear is the case, we have quote 
too largely from this beautiful poem, tiie 
delight we have felt in its perusal muq 
be our apology for going beyond our usual 
limits ;—thereare, however, we suspect, few 
persons who will be satisfied without see. 
ing the whole. To the poem are added 
several interesting explanatory notes, i 
which the author candidly acknowlecges 
where and to whom he has been indebted 
for a thought. ‘The minor poems, which 
are of a miscellaneous nature, possess 
considerable merit, and we might quote 
one or two of them to show the varied 
talents of the author, but our limits pre. 
clude it. So favourably, however, do we 
think of Mr. Harvey’s talents, that we 
hope soon to meet him again ‘ on the 
rialto’ of criticism. 

4p oe 
Shelches. of the Philosophy of Apparition. 
By Samvuec Usserr. M.D. F.RS.E. 
(Concluded from p. 181.) 


We return with much pleasure to this charm- 
ing volume, which combines so much amuse 
ment with ph:losophical inquiry, but we car 
not follow the intelligent author through the 
various proofs he furnishes of spectral illusions 
being purely natural. He has some excel- 
lent chapters on the illusions of dreams, 4s 
distinguished from the spectral impressious 
of our waking hours—the effects of mental 
excitements; and an ingenious summary 
the comparative degrees of faintness, vivit 
hess, or intensity, subsisting between sensa- 
tions and ideas during their various excite 
ments and depressions. Dr, Lubbert dwells 
est 

perhaps too much on the case of Nicola, 
which, singular as it is, does not appear 
us to illustrate every point on which itis ad- 
duced. 

Dr. Hibbert shows that, when morbihe 
agents exert a very powerful influence over 
the state of the mind, they have the effect 
of alternately increasing the vividness ¢ 
pleasurable and painful feelings. This opr 
nion is not new, certainly, but the aocier 
has the authority of Sir Humphrey Davy ™ 


its support, who is of opinion that peo 
t 


alk 


i 


moderate increase of nervous action, 
that this increase, when carried to certae 
limits, produces mixed emotions, oF sublime 
pleasure; but, when pushed beyond those 
limits, absolute pain :— ‘ 

‘Lately, much countenance has bee" 
given to this opinion, by the publieato? ’ 
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the following V 
yceurred to a r 


a - . 
Yale College, 10 America : A gentle 


about nineteen years of age, of a san- 
man, erament and cheerful temper, 
ey" ad perfect health, inhaled the 
and mt eo » which was prepared and ad- 
nitrous OXIEL, : i 
majnistered in the use! duse and manner. 
Iinmediately, hits feeliinzs were uncommonly 
elerated, $0 that (as he expressed it) he 
could not refrain from dancing and shout- 
‘@? Tosuch a degree was he excited, that 
he was thrown Into a frightful delirium, and 
is exertions became sO violent that he sunk 
ty the earth exhousted ; and having there 
remained till he in some degree recovered 
his strength, he agaia rose only to renew the 
most convulsive muscular efforts, and the 
most piercins screams and cries, until, over- 
powered by the intensity of the paroxysms, 
heagain fell to the ground, apparantly sense- 
less, and panting vehemently. For the 
space of two hours these symptoms conti- 
nued; he was perfectly unconscious of what 
he was doing, and was in every respect like 
amaniac: he states, however, that Ais feel- 
ings vibrated between perfect happiness and 
the most consummate misery. After the first 
vioisut effects had subsided, he was obliged 
to lie down two or three tines frum exces- 
sive fatigue, although he w:.s immediately 
roused upon any one’s entering the room. 
Tie efects remained in a dagree fortwo or 
tree days, accampanied by a hoarseness, 
which he attributed to the exertions made 
while under the influence of the gas.” 


‘This is a very singular experiment, and is 


60 far instructive, that the alternations of 


peasure and pain, which indicate an ex- 
‘reme state of excitement, sufficiently well 
cxplain the mixed character of many of the 
visions of enthusiasts. St. Teresa, for in- 
sance, of whom [ have before spoken, had 
erstacies wherein the vividness of her ideas 
“as $0 intense, that, like the American 
student, she often “ vibrated between per- 
‘ct happiness and perfect misery ;” or, ip 
Other words, she had alternate prospects of 
veaven and of hell, of benignant spirits and 
 Sevds, She Siw St. Peter and St. Paul, 
vet she saw likewise foul fiends, whom she 
‘sulted by crossing herself, aud by making 
SIs of scurn, or whom she kept at bay by 
‘prinkling holy water on the ground. She 
had, alterwards, the felicity of seeing souls 
Minilln purgatory, and carried up to 
ty Dut none, to her recollection, ever 
Pie of ee eniog flame, except Father 
Carinelite f, cantara, Father Ivaguez, and a 
winelite friar, 
iron analagous to this may occur, 
ted of sensations alone are sub- 
al acute excitement, as the follow- 
* Temarkable case, which is to be found 
Fo sth orgie Dissercation on Mental 
» Suticiently well illustrates, 
oul translation from the Gazette Litteraire, 
vilag want bags “An extraordinary 
ape salah "% ived at Paris, and who 
himselé uy “ ely fond of mechanics, shut 
and bound no wae at in his apartment, 
It also his rm V Tis breast and belly, 
Sarms, less, and thighs arcund 


ery remarkable case, which | 
pil of Professor Silliman, at | 


| 








with ropes, full of knots, the ends of which 
he fastened to hooks in the wall. After 
having passed a considerable part of the 
night in this situation, be wished to disen- 
gage himself, but attempted it in vain, 
Some neighbouring females, who had been 
early up, heard his cries, and calling the as- 
sistance of the patrole, they forced open the 
door of his apartment, where they found him 
swinging in the air, with only one arm ex- 
tricated. He was immediately carried to 
the lieutenant-general of the police for ex- 
amination, where he declared that he had 
often put similar trials into execution, as he 
experienced indescribable pleasure in them. 
He contessed that at first he felt pain, but 
that, after the cords became tight, he was 
soon rewarded by the most exquisite sensa- 
tious of pleasure.” 

‘ The foregoing illustration of the effect of 
intense excitements in operating upon or- 
gans of sensation, may assist us in explain- 
ing some incidents relative to the spectral 
impressions of such individuals as, in times 
of religious persecution, have been exposed 
to all the cruelties which intolerant power 
could devise. I shall observe, therefore, 
that when causes which render sensations 
painfully acute have actually changed the 
nature of their operation, so as to induce 
pain instead of pleasure, this altesed quality 
of action may increase its range of influence, 
though still in a subordinate degree, by ex- 
tending to ideas as Well as to actual impres- 
sions,’ 

In addition to the numerous illustrative 
anecdotes by which Dr. thbbert supports 
his arguments, he has added, in an appen- 
dix, sketches of the opinions, ancient and 
modern, which have been entertamed on the 
subject of apparitions. From this part of 
the work we shail detach a tew passages :— 

‘The opinions relative to apparitions 
which may be found in Jewish traditions, 
proceed upon the doctrine subsequently ep- 


tertained by Christians, that the spirits of 


the dead were souls that had obtained a sort 
of temporary respite from the pains of pur- 
gatory, to which they had become subject 
after death, It was even supposed that the 
righteous were conducted through hell, that 
they might be completely purified in the 
fiery river Dinnur, before they could ascend 
into Paradise. In conformity with this 
opinion, several ghost-stories are recorded 
by the Jews, relative to the conversations 
the living had with thedead; of these, 1s the 
dialogue which took place with Turnus Ru- 
fus and the ghost of his father, and that of 
the Rabbi Akkiva with an individual who 
was condemned after death to carry wood 
for fuel to the fire of hell. A third narra- 
tive, furine ejusdem, | shall give at length, on 
account of the precept that the fable is in- 
tended to convey. 

‘ “There happened something remark- 
able in the holy community at Worms. It 
fell out that a Jew, whose name was Ponim, 
an ancient man, whose business was alto- 
vether about the dead, coming to the door 
of the school, saw one standing there who 
had a garland on his head. Then was Rab bi 
Ponim afraid, imagining it was a spirit. 





Whereupon he whom the Rabbi saw called 
to him, saying, ‘ Be not afraid, but pass for- 
ward: dost thou not know me?’ Then said 
Rabbi Ponim, * Art not thou he whom I 
buried yesterday? And he was answered, 
‘ Yea, Lam he.’ Upon which Rabbi Ponim 
said, ‘ Why comest thou hither? How fareth 
it with thee in.the other world?’ And the 
apparition made answer, ‘ It goeth well with 
me, and I am in high esteem in Paradise.” 
Then said the Rabbi, ‘ Thou wert but 
looked upon in the world as an insignificant 
Jew. What good work didst thou that thou 
art esteem-d? The apparition answered, 
‘I will tell thee: the reason of the esteem I 
aun in is, that [ rose every morning early, and 
with fervency uttered my prayer, and offer- 
ed the grace from the bottom of iny heart ; 
for which reason [ now pronounce grace in 
Paradise, and am well respected. If thou 
doubtest whether L am the person, I will 
show thee a token that shall convince thee 
of it. Yesterday, when thou didst clothe 
me in my funeral attire, thou didst tear my 
sleeve.” Then asked Rabbi Ponim, ‘ Wha 

is the meaning of that garland?’ The ap- 
parition answered, ‘I wear it to the end the 
wind of the world may not have power over 
me; for it consists of excellent herbs of 
Paradise.” Then did Rabbi Ponim mend the 

sleeve of the deceased; for the deceased 
had said, that if it was not mended, he should 
be ashamed to be seen among others whose 
apparel was whole. And then the appari- 
tion vanished, Wheretore let every one 
utter his prayer with fervency, for then it 
will go well with bim in the other world : 
and let care be taken, that no rent or tear- 
ing be left in the apparel in which the dead 
are interred,” 

The early Popish church has favoured 
the world with numerous sturies of appart- 
tions, the subject of which is generally con- 
nected with the doctrine of purgatory. 

‘By the Protestants, numerous opinions 
were held on the subject. of apparitions, 
which even exceeded im absurdity the super- 
stitious notions of the church they so zeal- 
ously opposed. Nor did their opinion so 
soon lose ground; they were popular unul 
the middle of the last century. But, as I 
have already adverted to this subject, little 
more need be stated on the present occasion. 
[t was mentioned, that even in the Protes- 
taut era, the realms of superstition were in- 
creased to almost an unmeasurable extent. 
In Britain, a host of imaginary phantoms 
were derived from the superstitions of the 
East, that mingled with those of Celtic aud 
Teutonic mythologies, and thus added great- 
ly to the number of visionary beings, which 
formed the subject of dreams or spectral im- 
pressions. 

‘In the Highlands of Scotland, the spirit 
Brownie was, until the last century, the sub- 
ject of second-sight, as the fullowing story, 
related along with others equally ridiculous, 
sufficiently shows. ‘* Sir Normand Macleod, 
and some others, playing at tables, at a 
game called by the Irsh  falwer-more, 
wherein there are three of a side, and each 
of them throws the dice by turns; there 
happened to be oue dificult point im the 
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disposing of one of the table-men: this 
obliged the gamester to deliberate befure he 
was to change his man, since upon the dis- 
posing of it the winning or fosing of the 
game depended. At last the butler, who 
stood behind, advised the player where to 
place his man; with which he complied, and 
won the game. Fhis being thought ex- 
traordinary, and Sir Normand hearing one 
whisper him in the ear, asked who advised 
him so skilfully? He answered, it was tie 
butler; but this seemed more strange, for 
he could not play at tables. Upon this, 
Sir Normand asked him how [ong it was 
since he had learned to play? and the fel- 
low owned that he had never played in his 
life; but that he saw the spirit Brownie 
reaching his arm over the player's head, 
and touching the part with his finger on the 
point where the tableman was to be placed ” 
We shall make but one more extract, 
which relates to the peculiar privilege en- 
joyed by those who have the felicity to be 
born beyond the Tweed—second-sight :— 
‘The general result attending the re- 
searches of the gentlemen who consulted the 
Highlanders for the purpose of confuting the 
freethinkers, may now be briefly stated. 
They learned that the second-sight was “ a 
thing very troublesome to them that had it; 
and that they would gladly be rid of it. For 
if the object was a thing that was terrible, 
they were seen to sweat and tremble, and 
shriek at the apparition. At other times 
they laughed and told the thing cheerfully, 
just according as the thing was pleasant or 
astonishing.’ They found that * it was 


ordinary with seers to see houses, gardeus, 
aud trees in places void of all these ;” that 
“some found themselves, as it were, in a 
crowd of people ;” that visions were seen in 
night when colours could no otherwise be 
distinguished. This is in fact the only in- 


formation that is worth any notice regard- 


agent; whether by the burning of the witch, 
or by the flattering distinction whichattended 
the Highland seer. When witches were no 
tonger burnt, witclicraft disappeared. Since 
the second-sight has been limited to a dot- 
ing old woman or a hypochondriacal tailor, 
it has been a subject for ridicule ; and, in 
matters of this nature, ridicule is death.” ’ 

Weare sure no remark can be necessary 
to show the importance, in a scientific point 
of view, or the entertaining character of Dr. 
Hibhert’s work, which supplies a desidera- 
tum in a mueh neglected but very imper- 
tant study ; and we most cordially recom- 
mend tt to every class of readers. 








ORIGINAL. 


INK AND PAPER FOR PUBLIC 
RECORDS. 

(FOR THB LITERARY CHRONICLE ) 
Mucn complaint has lately been 
made of the quality both of the ink and 
paper made use of im public records ; 
and the writing of such documents 
which have been executed beyond the 
period of fifty years, has in many in- 
stances been found so much injured by 
time and the operation of the atmos- 
phere, as to be rendered almost 
illegible. 

In consecuence of this circumstance, 
many communications have been ad- 
dressed to the newspapers and magazines 
upon the subject; but as they simply 
state the fact and request the assistance 
of the ingenious to remedy the defect, 
I would take the liberty of making a 
few observations on what, without be- 
ing a chemist, | should conceive the 
causes of the effect and the requisites 





ing the second-sight of the Highlanders. 
But the active scientific gentlemen who 
wished = to 
their researches, were not thus content. | 
They found that children, horses, and cows, | 
possessed the second-sight; that the second- | 
sight might be communicated by sympathy ; 
and that any person that pleased might 
get it taught him for a pound of tobacco.”’ 

* Really, it is impossible to seriously pro-_ 
ceed any further in describing this faculty | 
of the gifted seer,—a faculty which so se- | 
riously engaged the contemplative mind of 
that great colossus of literature (as his ad- 
mirers call him,) Dr. Johnson. Suffice it to | 
say, that by the latest information derived 
from the Highlands, Deuteroscopia is now 
scarcely known. “ To have circumnavi- 
gated the Western Isles,” says Dr. Maccal- 
loch, in the following excellent remarks, 
** without even mentioning the second-sight, 
would be unpardonable. No inhabitant ot 
St. Kilda pretends to have been forewarned 
of our arrival; ceasing to be believed, 
it has ceased to exist. It is indifferent 
whether the propagators of an imposture, or 
of a piece of supernatural philosophy, be 
punished or rewarded. In either case the 
public attention is directed towards the 


| possess in order to obviate the evil. 


silence the freethinkers by | 


which it appears the materials ought to 


The ink in common use is composed 
of nut-galls, green copperas, or sulphate 
of iron, logwood chips, and gum ara- 
bic, infused either in rain water or 
vinegar. In this composition, the colour 
principally depends upon the chemical 
union between the infusion of galls and 
the sulphate of iron; and indeed, by 


way of experiment, ink may be made by 


this means without the addition of any 


other ingredient. It may, however, be 
observed, that all the other ingredients, 
except the copperas and the water or 
vinegar, are vegetable substances, and 
consequently liable to decomposition by 
the action of time and air, leaving only 
the sulphate of iron; which, having a 
metallic base remains unaltered. To 
prove this, we know by experience, 
that the legibility of decayed writings 
may be restored, by washing them with 
an infusion or decoction of galls in wine. 
This demonstrates that the chemical 
properties of the sulphate are unaltered. 
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————— 
Thus far the present ink 


one indelible ingredient, the Chemica 
properties of which remain unaltered 
and may be renewed by the above pe,’ 
cess. But there have been ing; 
in whieh the very operation of this iDe 
gredient has made holes inthe 
wherever the pen has traced,  h, 
desideratum, then, with regard to the 
ink employed appears to be to produ 
a fluid of equal intensity of coloy, 
composed of such chemical ingredien 
as will not change by time, EX posnre 
to the atmosphere, or the action ¢f 
damp, to the presence of which th 
decay of many old writings may ing 
great degree be ascribed. 

In a modern work, entitled The ney 
Family Receipt Book, the following 
is given, which is professed to be ine 
delible :— 

‘Boil one ounce of Brazil wood, 
with twelve ounces of water, and half 
an ounce of alum, till reduced to eigit 
ounces: and then add one ounce of the 
black oxide of manganese, reduced by 
decantation to extreme fineness, and 
half an ounce of gum Arabic. — This 
cannot be etfaced by oxygenated muri 
atic acid,’ 

In this ink the galls are omitted, but 
the dying-wood retained, and the place 
of the sulphate of iron is supplied by 
the black oxide of manganese. The 
alum, from its astringent quality, ap- 
pears to be substituted for the galls 
The gum Arabic is added, as in the con- 
mon ink, to keep the pulverized parti. 
cles in suspension. . 

In this composition, from the union 
of the mineral substances, on which in 
agreat degree the colour depends, tt 
seems probable that it would remain 
unchanged by time and the operation of 
damp. ‘Thus it possesses a superiorly 
over the ink in common use, while 1t1s 
free from the corrosive effect often ob- 
served to accompany the sulphate o 
LrOr. 

In the article of paper no tangible 
method has yet been discovered “ 
manufacturing it from any substance 
but linen rags, the process of doing 
which is too well known to need rep 
tition. There is, however, a method now 
employed to whiten the rags by the 2M 
plication of muriatic acid, which . 
only destroys the fibre of the materia 
but serves by its chemical action to “dt 
charge the ink. Indeed, so fatal ist 
process to the substance of the ai 
that if worn in the pockct for only He 
two days, or frequently unfolded, it 
be found, even in the best, he 

mig 
asunder at the folds, A method me 
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wheats, which are, on my honour, as fine 
and as forward as any Lever beheld at this 
season of the year.—But I must break off, 
being just informed, by an astronomer, 
that a fox-hunt in the Moon has this in- 
stant broken down an honest man’s 
‘natural wall.’ ‘lhisis an event that de- 
serves witnesses, and I hasten to observe 
what would shake the evidence of the ex- 

istence of rational beings in the Moon. 

I am, sir, your most obedient servant, 
MuNcuausen. 





Original Poetry. 
STANZAS. 
Rass pleasure’s song while yet you may, 
For youth’s gay flow’rs 
And pleasure’s hours 
Will quickly lose their bright array. 








But, us you roam delight’s gay field, 
Observe the sky 
With prudent eye, 
For bursting clouds a storm ma~ yield. 
Then woe attends the hapless swain ;— 
No more with song 
He trips along, 
For gloom has check’d bis cheerful strain. 
So tempests wing life’s fickle breeze! 
And comforts go, 
In ceaseless tlow, 
Till life las lost tue power to please. 
J.M. Lacey. 
PLL I LPP PEEL EE UELELEFUAEFEPEOEOPEAN RRMA 
LINES 
Addressed to J. A. Barry, Esq. an American, on 
his leaving England. 
It is truly bliss, 
When the young heart, wearied with wan- 
dering, 
Gazes once more on that thrice-hallow’d home, 
Which last it left with eyes for other lands. 
Each adamantine crag by ocean swill’d, 
Each cloud-crown'd mountain, and each tufted 
tree, 
Are radiantly begemm’'d by memory ; 
And deep associates, clinging round, 
Airay them in a vesture of fond thought : 
Thought dear in absence—but far dearer when 
It overtiows the heart which is returning 
Back to its boyhood’s home !— 
Thou art going o’er the waves— 
Thy step is on the strand, 
And the ba:k in ocean laves, 
That wiil bear thee to thy land. 


Thy home is now before thee,— 
Affection swells thy breast ;— 

Brigi.t bope is smiling o'er thee, 
Aud lulls each care to rest. 

May the billows bear thy bark, 
With undulating lightness ! 

May the sky be never dark, 
But beaming, ave, with brightness !— 

May the rocks be harmless to thee,— 
Propitious be each gale ! 

May the breezes kindly view thee, 
And gently fill each sail ! 

What a mine thou hast in thought! 
Thought to some is sear, 

But with thee ‘tis sweetly fraught 
With memories most dear. 


Thou hast one that ’waits thy voice 
In thine own domestic hall, 

Whom thy presence will rejoice— 
Hier form thou canst recall ; 
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It will prove a dear delight to thee— 
A charm that none may tell,— 
To bring her to thy memory, 
As when last ye sigh’d farewell! 
Edmonton. J. J. LEATHWICK. 
Che Hrama 
AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


ENGLISH OPERA HouseE.—On Thurs- 
day mght, Mr. Mathews gave his first 
lecture for the season, on £ Peculiarities, 
Characters, and Manners,’ called A Trip 
to America; on his entré, every voice and 








| hand of an audience which filled all parts 
_of the theatre seemed to exclaim, in the 


words of the old Jacobite song—*‘ Charlie 
is my darling.’ Although Mr. Mathews 
evidently wishes to encourage that re- 
turning affection which the English and 
the Americans are manifesting for each 
other, and has mingled up broad strokes 
at the English with sly hits at the Ame- 
ricans, yet, we confess, we much doubt 
they would so good-naturedly bear the 
jokes on themselves as we do. He com- 
mences by stating that since last being 
At Home he has been abroad. Like 
Columbus, he has visited America, in- 
stigated by the yellow tever—love of 
gold. He lands at Hoboken, and pro- 
ceeds to New Brunswick, where he 
meets with two Englishmen,—Jack Top- 
ham, a dashing spendthrift of some hu- 
mour, and his cousin, Barnaby Bray, 
who worships the wit of his cousin, 
and every moment exclaims,—‘ O, that 
boy will be the death of me;’ and 
always sitting with bis mouth half| 
cocked, ready to explode as soon as, 
his relative speaks, bursts out into_ 
a laugh, declaring he ‘never heard | 
that afore.” An amusing description of | 
a major who drives a coach follows. 
Arrived at Baltimore, where he per- 
forms, he visits the African theatre, to 
see a negro deliver Hamlet's sohloquy, | 
‘lo be or not to be,’ which is highly | 
amusing,—as are all Mr. Mathews’s imi | 
tations of the nzgyers, as the Americans | 
callthe negroes. A Mr. Raventop, who | 
repeats the stalest Joe Millers as_speci- 
mens of American fun; a Mr. Penning- | 
ton, who moralizes in a voice like that | 
of Curran; a Jonathan W. Doubikin, | 
who relates some amusing tales of his 
uncle Ben,—are good characters, Une 
cle Ben was a captain of a merchant 
vessel: in one voyage all his crew were 
lost, except himself and his mate, when 
he wrote the following laconic epistle to | 


the owners :— 
‘Iam well, the mate is well, 
All the rest are gone to h—. 
Another joke of Uncle Ben’s tel!s very 
well; some boys ran after him, bawl- 


EGE 
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ing out, ‘ Uncle Ben, the Devil’s dead’ 
he turned round and said, ¢ Poor father 
less children!’ Nor must we omit th. 
Irishman’s ball, who, on SCEINg sever 
live turtle, inquired if they were ‘real 
mock turtie.’ 
_ A-visit to Bunker’s Hill Supplies 

jeu @esprit, in an inscription on am. 
nument:— 

*Tiis monument was built of brick, 
Because we did the English lick ; 

This monument was buiit of stone, 


Because Lord North would not Jet Ametieg 
alone.’ 


An American muster, in which {hp 
commander holds the book of instr. 
tions in his hand and refers to it every 
minute, end a broad caricature descrip. 
tion of a charge of a German-Ane.- 
rican judge, told well. The third 
part, called ‘All well at Natchitoches,’ 
Is @ monopologue, in which Mr, Ma. 
thews assumes six diferent characters, 
namely; —- Colonel Hiram Pegler, a 
Kentucky shoemaker; Agamemnon, a 
poor runaway negro; Jonathan W, 
Doubikin, a real Yankee (his master; 
Monsieur Capot, a French emigrant 
tailor; Miss Mangelwurzle, a Duich 
heiress; Mr. O’Sullivin, an Irish im. 
prover of bis fortune, 

A!l these were admirable, particularly 
the Frenchman, who had: great animo- 
sity against the Kentucky shoemaker, 
whom he accuses that ‘his grandpere 
was transport.’ ‘The whole perforinance 
is full of humour, whim, and talent; 
and, when somewhat curtailed, will, we 





cand other plates. 


can Essay on Bathing, &c, bas ne: 


doubt not, be as popular as Mr. Ma- 
thews’s former entertainments, although 
the songs are much inferior. 
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itcraiure and sacicuece. 


THe miscellaneous writings of the celc- 


_brated John Evelyn, the appearance 0 


whose memoirs lately excited so much) i- 
terest, are preparing for publication, in one 
volume 4:o., printed uniformly wijh that 
work. 

The Memoirs of 2 late celebrated Eng- 
lish Countess, the intimate fitend ofan 
illustrious personaz’, written by herself, 
will appear in the course of the present 
month. 

A new edition of Count Las Cases 


Journal of the Couversations of Napoleot! 


Is preparing for publication, comprised 1) 


‘four large vols. 4i9., with a portrait of Las 


Cases, four views ( f St. lielena. from dra- 
ings taken on the spot, by eminent artis 


anthor o 
arly ready 


Sir Arthur Clare, M. D. &c., 
for publication a Practical Manual = 
; ° . > -eyen- 

the Preservation of Health, and the | are 


tion of Diseases incidental to the middie 


utd advanced Periods of Life. 
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all 
id series of Highways and By- 


. Tales of the Road Side, is im the 


ress. 


The memoirs of the celebrated Goethe, 
, sale’ author of Faust, the Sorrows 
«Weel &e, are just ready for publi- 
cation. ; . 
yj. Vauguelin, the celebrated chymist, 
amember of the Royal Institute of I rance, 
has lately been appointed corres onding 
member of the Royal Society of Landon. 
The long-expected novel of The High- 
from the pen of the author of the 


lenders, | : 
Hermit 10 London, Hermit Abroad, &c. 
wil] appear in a few days. 


News bas jut been received in 
France from the maritime expedition of 
scoverv, commanded by Captain Du- 
perre, ‘They are of the month of May, 
393, They contain interesting details on 
equtical and magnetical observations, and 
the discovery of four islands, to which 
have been given the names of ‘ Clermont- 
Tonnerre, Lostanges, Angier, and Freu- 
yet.’ ‘They are part of what the French 
call the Langerous Archipelago. ‘The in- 
habitants are extremely distrustful, and 
p) communication could be had with 
then —Having been driven off by stress 
of weather, they repaired to Otalieite, and 
perceived the happy change in tbe morals 
of that island since the introduction of 
Christianity. —French Puper. 

Dr. Kennedy, of Glasgow, has in the 
press a work, to be entitled Instructions 
to Mathers and Nurses on the Management 
of Chitdren, in Health and Disease. 


The celebrated and valuable library of 


the late learned M. Von Murmaun, of | 
the Hague, consisting of above 10,000 vo- | 


lumes of bothancient and modern publica- 
tions and costly books of engravings, be- 
sides more than 1100 Oriental and other 
rare MSS. will be sold in the month of 
June next, at the Hague. 

A poem has just been published at the 
Hague, under the title of Maro Bozzari, 


the Detender of the Independence of | 
Greece, the execution of which corresponds | 
with the elevation of the subject: itels by | 


M.S Gravenweert, member of the Insti- 
tule of the Netherlands, who is already 
honourably known by the translation of 
Wielitad and the Odvssey. 

New Cement.—it has long been a pro- 


vem to make or find a kind of cement or | 
Mortar fur general use, with the property | 


Oo} 


hardening under water, or enduring in 
Wuldings Whose foundations are laid in 
Marshy or wet ground. Puzzelana-earth, 
trom the Mediterranean, is known to pos- 
hid this property, and is consequently 
Used for this purpose; but, from the ex- 
Prnse of transport, it is not within general 
a A French engineer (M. Vicat) 
= ately discovered that lime-stone, half- 
“urn, Or taken out of the tire before it is 
“oiverted into quick lime, will answer the 
‘ame end. When it has undergone this 
Process, it may, he says, be bruised, and 
oo akind of plaster which hardens 
Uginous earth, under water. 





Memoirs may be expected in the course 
of the present month. 
It is stated in a German paper, that the 


by the deaths of its professors in a degree 
almost unparalleled. Within a month it 


bert. 
usual, on the 6th, and was suddenly carried 
off on the 7th. He was between fifty and 
sixty years of age. At this moment two 
other eminent professors (Beck and Han- 
bold) are dangerously ill. ‘That the latter 
may not be disturbed in his rest, the street 
in which he lives is barricadoed during 
the night, and no carriage whatever allow- 
ed to pass—a measure which shows how 
highly his fellow-citizens honour this emi- 
nent lawyer, who it is, however, feared can- 
not recover. 

Damp Detector.—An ingenious little in- 
strument under this name, which denotes 
its use, has been invented by Mr. Essex. 
It consists of asmall ivory box, about an 
inch in diameter, in which is aneedle turn- 
ing ona pivot, like the small pocket com- 
passes. Being set to Zero, it either pro- 
ceeds or recedes as the surrounding 
atmosphere is moist or dry. Thus the state 
of the atmosphere may be ascertained by 
invalids: but perhaps the greatest utility 
of the instrument can be experienced by 
travellers, since, by placing it for only a 
few minutes between bed-clothes or wear- 
ing apparel, the motion of the index cer- 





tainly detects the existence of damp if 
| there be any present. Portable, and at a 
modarate price, this instrument deserves 





























notice, and may save many lives. 
—_——I ro - 
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Che tee: 
OR, FACTS, FANCIES, AND RECOLLEC TIONS. 
London —No city in Christendom an- 
nounees itself so far, or sends to such a 


tent and power. ‘Twenty miles before its 
pinnacles and spires are visible, the black 
cloud of smoke and vapour that hangs over 
it, as a perpetual canopy, is seen to swell 





proach to a vast continent. Almost as far 
otf an increase in the amount of passengers 
is perceptible. Stage coaches, of all sizes 
jand forins, crowded with passengers on 


The fourth livraison of the Napoleon | 


has lost three of its most distinguished men, | urbs. 
viz.—Professors Cramer, Spohn, and Gil- | even so near as this, the numbers of every 
The latter had read his lecture, as | thing moving begin to look bhke crowds, 


distance the decided intimations of its ex. | 


up in the horizon like the dark forms at | 
sea, which soinetimes announce the ap- | 


their tops, that make them seem instinc 
with lite, hurry by in succession, and the 
vost-chaises and equipages multiply to 


'such numbers, that one not accustomed to 
University of Leipsic has lately suffered | calculate the wide influences of so great a 
_ city, can hardly persuade bimself that be 


| is not already approaching its very sub- 


Some miles, however, before he is 


-and soon afterwards the crowds fall into an 
| almost incessant and uninterrapted stream. 
Inthe mean time, the roads and streets 
are growing wide, and the shops more fre- 
quent, rich, and showy. The villages disap- 
pear, or rather become considerable towns 5 
and the towns are gradually changed 
into a continued success‘on of suburbs, 
thraugh the midst of which the astonished 
stranger hastens forward, until, driven per- 
petually forward by the unbroken torrent, 
he finds himself borne, at last, into the 
endless multitudes of the metropolis itself, 
— North American Review. 

Interesting Calculation.—Supposing the 
earth to be peopled with one thousand mil- 
lions of inhabitants, and allowing 33 years 
for a generation, the deaths of each year 
amount to 30,000,000; of each day to 
82,000, and of each hour to 3446. But 
as the number of deaths to the number of 
births is as 10 to 12, there are born yearly 
36,000,000; daily, 93,630; and hourly, 
4109.—Reckoning only three generations 
to a century, and supposing the world has 
existed 5720 years, there have been only 
172 generations from the creation—1!25 
since the deluge, and 55 since the christian 
era. 





Extract from the County Herald, Feb. 28, 1824. 
‘ROT AMONGST THE INSURANCE OFFICES — 


No less than seventeen of these concerus have sprung 
up and broken down, within about as many years, 
viz. Aberbeen Fire and Life—Dublin Fire—Hercules, 
Edinburgh Lite~Birmingham Life—Glasgow Fire— 
London Commercial Life—Manchester Fire—Minerva 
Fire and Life—National Fire and Life—Norwich Unien 
Fire (Mutual Assurance)—Liverpoo! Fire—Philanthro- 
pic Life—Royal Exchange, Dublin, Life—St George, 
Liverpool,Pire—St James's Life—Star Life—Worcester 
Fire.* These have expired, although conducted dur- 
ing the tim: when money was improvable at a high 
rate Of interest. It is not difficult to anticipate what 
must be the fate of the numerous concerns which are 
now starting up like mushrooms, and, now that money is 
net nuprovable at half the former rate of profit, are out- 
bidding each other im additional promises for reduced 
premruws., 


*The facts above stated deserve serivus considera- 
tion: they give a very different view of the result of 
Insurance Schemes. even in the best times, tu that 
which is offered in the Prospectuses of Adventurers, 
whose materials are generaily drawn from the success 
| of one Fire Otiice, the County, and of two Life Offices, 
_ the Equitable and the Provident.’ 

| 


} 





** Some of these offices lost the whole of their capi- 
tals, and their Trustees aud Directors were personally 
| sued by Claimauts, for the amounts due to them.’ 





Works published since our last notice.—Shak- 
I soonaly Plays, with original and selected notes, by 
Henry Neele, Esq and illustrated by G. F. Joseph. 
| No. L. 2s. Gd. Price's History of Arabia, 4to. 25s. Capt. 

Parry's Second Voyage, 39 plates, 4to. 4. 14s. 6d. Don 
| Jnau, Cantos 15 and 16, 8vo. 9s. 6d., foolseap, 7s., Smo. 
Is. Wright on the Study of the Law, 8vo. 8. Gurney’'s 
Peculiarities of the Society of Friends, Svo. 9y. ; 
Letter on Christianity, ls 6d. Bounden's Deserted 
City, &c. foolscap, 65. Specimens of Earlier English 
Poets, 12mo. 4s. 6d. The Suffolk Letters, 2 vois. Svo. 
30s. Buchan's Symptoutalology, 5s. Gd. Boyle on 
Syphilis, 6+. Coysiderations ou the State of the Con. 
tinemt, Svo. 7s. Leudor’s Imaginary Couversatiogs 
i 2 vols, Svo. 
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Just published, in smell 8vo 6s boards, 


LEAVES FROM A JOURNAL; 
or, Sketches of Rambles in North Britain and Ireland. 
Bv ANDREW BIGELOW, 

Medford, Massachusets. 

Published by Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and G, 
and W, B. Whittaker, London. 





Speedily wiil be published, in 3 vols, post 8vo. 


A TRANSLATION, from the Ger- 


man, of Goethe's celebrated novel, WILHELM 
MEISTER. 


* The Schlegels, however, had exbilited a model of a 
poet such as no age or country eversaw. If they were 
ib the right, he, Wieland, must honestly confess that 
he knew but of three poets—Homer, Shakspeare, 
Goethe.'—Grubert's Wieland Geschildert. 


*Wilhelm Meister is full of ingenious and lively dis- 
cussions.'——It claims our attention from ‘tbe intcrest 
we feel in knowing the opinion of Gocthe on every sub- 
ject..——' The character of Mignon is mysterivas, like 
a dream.’— De Stael's Germany. 


Priating for Oliver and Boyd, Ediwburgh ; and G & 


W. B. Whittaker, London. 





DOLBY’'S UNIVERSAL HISTORIES. 
Just published, price 6s. 6d. in extra beards, Vol. I. of 


HOUME'’sHISTORYof ENGLAND, 


Containing, without the Abridgment of a single word, 
Howe's England, from the Earliest Period to the end 
of the reign of King Henry Vth; with Laterrogatories 
to exercise the Memory of young Persous, and to re- 
novate that of adults. Embellished with tweuty-six 
orziual historical Engravings, desigued and drawn on 
woud by Mr. W. H. Brooke, and executed by Mr. 
White. 

Thomas Dolby, Printer and Publisher, 17, Catherine 
Street, Strand. 





PARABLES. 


This day is published, by R. Ackermann, aud may be had 
ofall the Booksellers, in an elegaut half-bcund pocket 
volume , price 6s. 


One Hunpreo AND Twenty-Eicur 


cumstance, Sacred and Moral. 
a more than ordinary eclaim to Pablic Favour, and 
forms a peculiarly appropriate Gift from Hareuts to 
their Suns and Daughters, as a constant Guide to 
Virtue and Religion. 

Also, just published, 


COSTUMES and MANNERS of the NETUER- 
LANDS, 18 coloured Plates, pp. 241, price 8s. 

The divisions already published are as follow: 
ILLYRIA AND DALMATIA, 2 vels. 32 col. plates. 12s 
WESTERN AFRICA, 4 vols. 47 coloured plates, 2ts. 
TURKEY, 6 vols 73 coloured plates, 42s. 
HINDOOSTAN, 6 vols. 103. coloured plates, 48s. 
PERSIA, 3 vols 30 coloured plates, Ws. 6d. 

RUSSIA, 4 vols. 72 coloured plates, 32s. 
AUSTRIA, 2 vols. 30 coloured plates, 12s. 
CHINA, 2 vols. 30 coloured plates, 12s. 
JAPAN, lLvol. 20 coloured plates, 8s. 

GHOST STORIES: 
Collected with a a particular View to counteract the 
Vulgar Belief in GHOSTS and APPARITIONS, and 
to promote a rational Estimate of the Nature of Pheno- 
mena commonly cousidered as supernatural. Lilustrated 
with six coloured Engtavings. mo. pp. 300, price 8s 
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A NEW and GREATLY-IMPROVED EDITION 

of Dr. BROWN's HISTORY OF MISSIONS. 
In two thick volumes, 8vo. 26s boaris. 
In consequence of the large mass of 
new materials which the Author has obtained, some 
parts of the work having been almost entirely written 
over again, the omissions on the one hand, and the ad- 
ditions on the other, have been so extensive, that it 
may, in a considerable degree, be viewed as a pew 
work. ar down to the latest dates, and is 
illustrated with Ma)s of the principal Missiouary sta- 
tions. 

SACRED DISSERTATIONS on the APOSTLE's 
CREED. By HERMAN WITSIUS, D. D. Trans- 
lated from the Lativ, aud followed with Notes, critical 
and explanatory, by Donald Frazer, Miuister of the 
Gospel, Kenuoway. In two thick volumes Svo. 22s. 
beards, 

The PROTESTANT ; a Series of Essays on the prin- 
cipal ports of Controversy between the Church of 
Rome and the Reformeo. In 4 vols. 8vo. 50s. boards. 


Published by Chalmers aud Collius, Glasgow; and 
G. and W. B. Whittaker, Londouw. 





| Agents, to whicikgome New Officesaulamit, to induce 
PARABLES, on every Viviety of Subject and Cir. | 


This work jrussesses | 


| for losses, or otherwise— £42,000 have been returned in 
| this way to about 25,000 persons insured, within the 
last ten years—an important advantage which no other 


ee ee 


| —The great increase in the nuoiber of artists since the 


) of sale) closing its exhibitions of Modern Art early in 





Tue WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 


No. If, will be published on the 15th of April- 





THE HOUR OF TRIAL. 
Just published, price 2s, 6d. 


THE HOUR OF TRIAL. 
A TRAGEDY. 
By J. L. BICKNELL, F.RS., F.S.A. 
Priated for T. Kipack, 379, Strand. 





This day is published, iv 12mo. price 3s. 


AN EPITOME or PALEY’s EVI- 


DENCES OF CHRISTIANITY; containin 
stance of the Arguments comprised in that 
the Catechetica] Form. 

By a Mewber of the University of Cambridge. 


London: privted for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 


THE COUNTY FIRE OFFICE 


AND PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, REGENT 
STREET, were the Original Offices which effected 
Insurances — the principle of combining the secu. 
rity of an adequate permanent Capital (iu addition to 
the fluctuating Funds arising from the Premiums) with 
the beneficial rule of returning, at stated periods, the 
surplus of the avnual Premiums to the Coutributors, 
after paying losses and expenses. The importance of 
this improvement is acknowledged by extraordinary 
public approbation, and by the numerous imitations of 
it, which new Offices have lately offered, and which 
older oves have adopted in changing their Constitu- 
tiens. The principle is of chiefvalue, because, as it 
yields, by the specific Sums insured, and the Return of 
the Surplus, the fullest value for the Deposits, persons 
have no reasonable motive for venturing on the lure of 
reduced and insufficient premiums proposed to them by 
Adventurers, and which has led to frequent instances of 
disappointment and ruin. 
Capitals, a Million sterling and upwards. 


Seventy-eight Thousand Persons have sought Pro- 
tection in the Couuty Ojdice, and have found it. 

Claims have been paid to Sixteen Hundred Claimants. 

Exempt from the Expenses of Lawsuits, and also 
from the Sacrifice of an enormous Commission to 


the Sub- 
ork, in 





them tocauvass fur business, great accumulations have 
leen made. Lu these, Persons who now insure parti- 
cipate equally with the original Members. 

Returns of 25 and 20 per cent. in consequence, have 
been invariably paid to all Persons who have coutinued 
iusured seven years, upon annual as well as upon sep- 
tennial Policies, and whether they have been Claimants 


Lusurance Office existing has afforded. 

Bonuses of £13 Ss. and £26. 12s. per cent. have been 
paid on Lite Policies. 

Agents are appornted in all the principal Towns, 
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SOCTETY of BRITISH ARTISTS. 


foundation of the Royal Academy by our late revered 
Monarch, having rendered the rooms of that valuatile 
national school inadequate ax a place of exhibition for 
the numerous works of art annually sent for that pur- 
pose; and the British Institution (the only public place 


April, in order to ditiuse a more general taste for the 
fine arts by an annual display of tue best works of the 
Oid Masters ;—a large body of Artists have been in- 
duced, under these circumstances, to form thems«lves 
into a Society for the erection of au Extensive Gallery 
for the Auuual Exthit tion and Sale of the Works of 
Living Artists of the United Kingdom, in the various 
branches of Painting (in Oil and Water Colours), 
Sculpture, Architecture, and Eugraving, at the period 
when the tasteful and opulent are usually resident in 
the Metropolis, viz —duriug the montis of April, May, 
June, and July: the first Exhibition is to open at the 
close of the British Institution, in April next. 


The regulations are upon the most liberal principles. 
All artists of merit in the einpire will have an opportu. 
nity of displaying their works so as to be fairly seen aud 
appreciated by the public, and they will also be eligi- 
ble as members of the society. The Gallery, which is 
nearly conipleted, will be entered by a handsome Doric 
facace, in Suffolk Street, Pali Mall East, and will con- 
sist of a suite of six rooms, well proportioned, and seve- 
rally adapted to the various departments of art. 

For the furtherance of this cesiiable object, the un- 
Cersigned feel induced to solicit that protection aud 
assistance, from the patrons and lovers of British art, 
which are indispensable to the success of their under- 


T. Heaphy, G. Maliphant, : 

T. C. Hofland, C. Stanheld, : odin, 

Fier Deccn, Cae 
- Richter, . Hargreaves, ’ : 

H. Meyer, H._ Rossi, ; ~ Swith, 

J Wilson, C. Lfeath, &G. ; 

P. Nasmyth, H. Hawkins, L. Pare 

G. Vincent, J Henning, , te 


J. Martin, G. Hargreaves, 
J. Burnet, D. Roberts, 


W. Linton, B. Blake, 


CLASSES OF DONORS AND SURS 

Class 1. A Donor of One Hundred Guiness Oem 
tled to a transferable free admission ticket te the 
lery, foran unlimited numberof friends, for life ba 

Class 2. A Donor of Fifty Guineas to be enti 
a transferable free admission ticket, for self and 
fiiends, for life. leash wy 

Class 3. A Donor of Ten Guineas to : 
free admission for self and friend, for fee entitled tog 

Class 4. A Donor of One Guinea, per annum toe 
entitled to a free admission for the season, for self ani 
friend. 

Class 5. Amateur Donors of Twenty Guineas or 
wards may hecome hon rary members. ? 

Class 6. A Subscriber or Lender of One Hunde 
Guineas to be entitled to receive an wnneal dividend of 
5 per ceut., and a free admission, for self aud frieng 
for life. ; 

Class 7. A Subscriber or Lender of Fifty Guineas tp 
he entitled to receive an annual dividend, at the rateof 
5 per cent., and a free admission for jife. 

Class 8. Subscribers, being Members of the Society 
tobe entitled to receive an annual dividend, at the rale 
of 5 per cent, on whatever suin they may subscribe, 

All the interest to be paid from the profits of the §> 


ciety. 
DONATIONS.  SUBSCRIPTIONSat5pera 
The E. of Carysfort £25 0 | G.Kirkpatrick,Esq £1059 








SirG.Noel, Bt. M.P.105 0} M. Wiggins, Esq....1000 
Sir J.F. Leicester, Bt.21 0! A Friend (per Sec.).. 06 
J G. Lambton, Esq. | 5. Glover, Esq ..... 0 

M P ...e.e---- 105 0, 'T.C. Botland, Esq,, 00 
S. M’Gillivray, Esq. 10 10] S. J Stump, Esq.... 00 
H Neele, Esq....--- 10 O|} H. Meyer, Exq...... 80 
C Bayley, Esq. ....10 01 Miss Mariott ..... . 00 
T. Hat greaves, Fsq..10 0] W. HF Harriott, Esq. 00 
G Hargreaves, Esq..10 Of} R. B. Harraden, Esq. #0 
S. Austin, Esq ...... 10 OT H. Hawkins, Bsq.... B30 
W.H Harriott, Esg.10 0 | John Wilson, Esq... 00 
RB. Blake, Esq.....--10 0) Jolin Martin, Esq... 00 
C. Scott, Esq. .-.--- 10 Of] John Burnet, Esq... 00 
J. Perry, Esq. .....- 10 O| J. Lonsdale, Esq..... 00 
LL. Parez, Esq. ...... 1o Chas Heath, Esq. .. 206 
R. B Harraden, Esq. 10 C Stanfield, Esq.... 00 
H. Cule, Eq. ...... 5 D. Roberts, Esq.... 00 


T. Heapby, Esq..... 100 
W. Linton, Esy. .... 100 
C.H Smith, Esq. .. 109 
P Nasmyth, Esq.... 109 
G. Ma ‘ipliant, Esq... 100 
D. T. Egerton, Esq.. 10 0 
E Dowhiggin, Esq.. 100 
R. Noble, Esq....++- 10 0 
J. Heuderson, -.. 10 0 
J Heuning, Sen. Esq, 0 0 
J Henning, Jun. Esq. 100 
G Maddox, Esq..... 100 
H. Rossi, Esq ..++: . 100 
S. Woodin, Esq..... 100 


J. Pocock, Esq. 1 
J. Greggs, Esq. ., Do. 1 
W. Delmar, Esq. Do. 1 
M. Nugent, Esq. Do. 1 
G. Davidson, Esq Do. 1 
H. Wright, Esq..Do. 1 
M. 'Tijou, Esq ..Do. 1 
M.A Reyroux, Esq. 1 
D Ege:ton, Esq. Do. 1 
G. E Wood, Esq. Do. 1 
M. Norton, Esq..Do, 1 
— Toussaint, Esq Do. 1 
A.L. Sarel, Esq. Do. 1 
C. Locke, Esq. ..Do. 1 
«. Tomkins, Exq. Do. 1 
C. Le Clereq, Esq. Do. 1 
W. Barrymore, Esq 1 
Subscriptions are received by Messrs. maneen - 
Co., Bankers to the Society, Pal! Mal! East; — 
Payne, aud Co., George Street, Mansion House ; *. 
and Co Strand ; sir W. Curtis and Co., Lonibard ty 
and W. Chambers and Son, Bond Streé t.—Also by Mr. 
Glover, 61, Montague Square; Mr. H. Meyer, 3, : 
Liou Square; Mr. Hofland, 23. Newman Street; aa 
Mr>Linton, the Secretary, 19, Blenheim Street, 
Marlborough Street. . 
Artists and Amateurs of the United Kingdom, de 
rous of exhibiting their Works with the wae bee 
Sale or otherwise), must cause them to be wo 
free of expense, at the Lack entrance tw the o Tues 
in Dorset Place, Pall yal Kate - Monday an 

day next, the 29th and 30th March. 

*,* Tickets for viewing the Exhibition Rowe 5 
be had on application to Mr. Gloves, Ms. Hofiave, 
the Secretary, as above. a rm 
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——- 
eo Oger rey 
London :—Puolished dy Davidson, at No. ae 


Street, Strand, where adve rtisements are 
and communications ‘ for the Editor (post Marshall, 
to be addressed. Sold also by Sumpkin ana dg: 
Stationers’ Hali Court ; Ray, Creed Lanes | ; 
Piccadilly ; Booth, Duke Street, pgeorp other 
Richardson, Cornhill; Chapple, Pall Mall; nd C1 
land, Calton Street, Edinburgh; Gviffia 
Glasgow; and by all other Booksellers Md veal 
venders —Printed by Davidson and 50n, 0 
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Court, Carey Strect, 
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